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Mechanical Aids iz 
Language Teaching 


I.'A. RICHARDS AND 
CHRISTINE GIBSON 


MECHANICAL AIDS can be most delusive. The aid they can actually 
supply (as opposed to the time they can consume) depends almost 
wholly on the design of the teaching instruments—records, pictures, 
film-strips, films and TV programmes—they work with. But this very 
concept of design is itself sadly in need of study and development. 
It is as old, of course, as Isocrates, being ‘the art whereby means 
are so disposed as to attain the end’ but what the end in language 
teaching should be and how to reach it are still questions that are 
very imperfectly explored. The availability of powerful machines 
does not make it any less necessary to explore them. On the con- 
trary, it much increases the danger of misdirection of effort. 

More specifically, design here means, for first year language 
teaching: control of the student’s attention by supplying assimilables 
to it with such clarity, simplicity, economy, order and avoidance of 
distraction that they can be assimilated at least cost of time and 
strain. But none of these: attention, clarity, simplicity, economy, 
order, distraction, nor assimilation itself, are ideas which the 
ablest educators find sufficiently understood. Take assimilation 
alone: is it the student who is to become /ike the models we offer 
to him, entering into the new language as its citizen? Or is the new 
language to conform to the student’s already acquired linguistic 
behaviour? Traditionally, we have prescribed the first and achieved. 
the second. How combine phonemic, syntactic and semantic 
percipience to a better outcome? And, if need be, what should be 
sacrificed for what? It becomes evident that the task of designing 
teaching instruments so that machines can use them to the students’ 
best advantage is a long and complex business. Some general 
reflections founded upon eighteen years spent exploring these 

roblems of design at the Graduate School of Education, Harvard, 
may therefore be in place. 

The recent death of C. K. Ogden, moreover, makes desirable 
some attempt to describe the debt owed throughout this work to 
his bold and original design in Basic English. No doubt others 
VSIl in due course trace their own indebtedness, showing in varied 
fields how just was the remark in The Times obituary of 23 March, 
that ‘The whole idea (of Basic English) was one of the most interest- 
ing notions of our generation.’ 
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This is not the place to describe the idea again. We can refer 
instead to Basic English and Its Uses!, where will be found, in 
addition, a summary of the evidence put together by Fries and 
Traver? of the influence of Ogden's work on the conception of 
choice of vocabulary and on the Separation of functional and 
operational from content words, as well as some anticipatory 
remarks on the future of the language-teaching aids. 

What Ogden’s studies above all demonstrated was the difference 
in the amounts of ‘work? which different words are capable of 
performing in a language. And he demonstrated this in the fullest 
and most useful detail. No one before had applied so much lin- 
guistic sensitiveness, resource and sagacity to the humdrum-seeming 
task of exploring phrasal substitutability. How far and with what 
changes in outcome (gains, losses and distortions) can what may be 
said in one way be said in others? This was the central question. 
If pressed, it can generate most of the fundamental problems of 
philosophy and Stylistic. Taken in a more practical spirit, it 
generated in Ogden’s fertile and ingenious mind Basic English: a 
Selection of those words which, when combined in sentences, were 
capable of doing more ‘work’ than any other selection of similar 
number. In a sense, Basic English was a by-product of the activity 
of comparing the utilities of sets of words subject to rules of 
Cooperation. With practical aims in view Ogden chose to freeze a 
Certain compromise—of set and rules—as a system for common 
use, naming it Basic English; but it is important to recognize in 
Beneral that what a set of words Subject to a set of rules of 
Cooperation can do may be in itself a most provocative and fertile 
inquiry. 

For example, in the early stages of any entrance into a language 
there will be a limited set of words available to the student and a 
limited range of combinations in which he can use them. The 
number of sentences he can form with them is relatively small and 
So is the number and Variety of the situations in which and about 
Which he can speak and be spoken to intelligibly. This number and 
variety of situations in and about which communication can be 
effected is what we have referred to above as the ‘work’ that a 


_ This concept of linguistic work is, of course, far from being as 
Simple as it may seem at first Sight. It is qualitative as well as 
quantitative, for example. Discrimination as well as coverage has 


‘Basic English and Its Uses by I. A. Richards, Kegan Paul, London, 1943. 


"English Word Lists: A Study of Their Adaptability for Instruction by Charles 
C. Fries and A, Aileen Traver, American Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C., 1940, pp. 73-93. 
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to be taken into account. Acceptability criteria are obviously 
complex. Situations, moreover, are not so easily identifiable that 
they can be counted even on a small scale without great care. And 
indeed the language of any student who is progressing favourably 
very soon advances to a stage when listing and counting of situations 
become evidently impossible and absurd. But though, in estimating 
progress, samplings have very early to take the place of inventories, 
the concept of linguistic work does not cease to be of value. It 
helps us to compare capacities: we find Shakespeare's English more 
powerful than our own. . 
At the other end of the scale the designer of an elementary course 
in any language finds endless use for the concept. He has through- 
out to balance increase in the amount of linguistic work his additions 
permit against increased probabilities of failure. He has throughout 
to support expansion with consolidation. Timing is all-important 
not only in the matter of how fast he proposes that the student 
progress, but as to order of intake. Arrangement counts for so 
much. In brief the designer here becomes an inventor of sequences. 
He comes to feel that there should be an ideal order to be found: 
the order of presentation which will best encourage development 
toward command of the language. It is at this point that Ogden’s 
simplification, Basic English, comes in most significantly. Faced 
with the countless alternatives of full English any designer might 
feel at a loss which to choose in trying out experimental sequences. 
But with Basic English already isolated as a quasi-autonomous 
system of only 850 words capable of saying, in cooperation, almost 
anything, the problem became incomparably simpler. Ogden, 
whose prestigious virtuosity in paraphrase had enabled him to work 
Basic English out (and a prodigious labour it was), but whose 
retentive memory and flair as a linguist made him little aware of 
the inherent difficulty for most people of learning any language 
however simple, naturally by-passed many problems important to 
the designer of instruction. He had learned his languages himself, 
as a gifted schoolboy, by translation methods and was personally 
ersuaded of the virtue.of a good word-for-word ‘parallel version’ 
crib. Accordingly, he was not especially interested in the design 
of teaching (as opposed to the design of a corpus to be taught). 
None the less, in inventing Basic English, he had actually taken 
several great steps towards making possible a more effective study 
of the design of initial and early sequences. Ze 
To plan a route you have to have—at least provisionally—a 
destination. Basic English supplied such an objective, and made 
feasible the design of sequences through which, stage by stage, it 
could be approached. It is true that the very work of arranging 
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This cooperative Support—feed forward and feed back—is the 


claims to the student's attention should be cut down to a minimum, 
Ogden, for unfathomable reasons, social and intellectual, used to 


Distraction very artfuly opposed to Whitehead's Method of 
Extensive Abstraction. But in designing an instructional Sequence 
for general use we must beware of distraction. We should follow 


beyond what will advance and ease the exploratior 
eing presented for comprehension. 
£n in presentation is evidently providence, 
We construct earlier Sequences to make later 
to make them efficient. A very large part 


n of that which is 


arge—blown up from sentence and paragraph 


Single picture (as in a picture dictiona 
ambiguous; it may be take 
things to be relied upon for elucidation. A 
however, can be so designed that their inter; 
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which they are the same in some respects but differ in others— 
become sufficiently unambiguous to carry a language sequence of 
parallel design. It is differences which draw attention; and when 
sequences of sentences and sequences of pictures are so combined 
that ‘What varies with what?’ becomes the guiding point of focus, 
we have the instrument required for the full use of audio-visual 
mechanical aids. 

This instrument, of course, derives from the cartoon sequence of 
the Comic Strip. It has long been recognized—as a speculative 
possibility—that the grasp that the Comics can exert and maintain 
upon their readers’ attention could offer a promise as well as a 
threat to education. The core of the work which we are trying to 
describe, the work which has produced English through Pictures 
and the rest of the ‘Language through Pictures’ Series, has been 
an adaptation of certain Comic Strip possibilities. But this might 
mislead unless we at once point out with some insistence that the 
adaptation is no sort of sugar-coating operation. The Comic Strip 
possibilities used are not the most obvious features of Comic 
Strips. What had to be done was to design a suitably provident 
series of distraction-free organic sequences, to make pictures- 
varying-with-sentences comprehensible to those ignorant of the 
language being taught. . 

Pictures, of course, more pictures and yet more pictures have been 
the somewhat blind recourse of troubled educators for decades. 
What has not been enough recognized is that it is the exact relevance 
of pictures to sentences which matters, not the colour, the quality 
or the interest, unless apposite. Nothing is more frequent, from 
Primers on up, than illustration which does not mesh with discourse. 
One of the great advantages of a spare, unadorned, stick-figure 
style of drawing over photography (and over superficially more 
attractive drawing) is that it invites, allows, almost compels the 
designer to ask himself what exactly the picture has to illustrate 
and in what ways it might mislead or distract. 

It is an interesting fantasy, if no more, that in the (we hope) 
unlikely event of intelligent life on our planet suffering such a 
disaster that the next students have no linguistic continuity whatever 
with ourselves, their short route into the British Museum, and 
perhaps their only practicable means of access, would be via 
English through Pictures! and The General Basic English Dictionary. 

The collaboration between pictures and co-varying sentences can 
be extremely intimate. Both are symbols jointly referring to or 
mediating something else—a fictitious situation. The more we 


1A second book of English through Pictures is to be published this autumn by 
Pocket Books Inc. 
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imaginatively reflect upon the relations between the three (Meaning 
of Meaning fashion), the more intricate they will seem to become. 
Sometimes the sentence will be about the picture—but at the same 
time it will also be about what the picture is of. And, again, at the 
same time the picture will be about the sentence: telling us what 
it says. (And neither the printed words nor any lines on any page 
are what this paragraph is about. It is about those platonic 'entities 
of “propositional status" ° which each of the millions of copies of 
English through Pictures equally represents.) A 

Such observations as these are, of course, only philosophers 
fodder and not in the least any concern of the language student, as 
such. We instance them to suggest that plain, unreflective, common- 
sense conceptions may not be adequate to represent the collabora- 
tions of pictures with sentences in constructing and conveying 
meanings for the purpose of instruction in a language. . 

At the very first, no doubt, when all the language is still to learn 
—the picture sequence has to carry all the meaning. The sentences, 
relatively inchoate still, are parasitic upon the pictures. But in the 
measure that the co-varying of the sentences with the situations 
(as depicted) takes effect, structure is generated and informs the 
sentences. Spcech acquires structure through incessant comparings, 
and since the chief part of language learning is acquiring an operative 
grasp of structure, the designer needs all the comparison-theory he 
can get. : 

Increasingly, as sense of structure develops, the language being 
learnt comes to the aid of the picture sequences, which grow increas- 
ingly likely to need it. At many points one can hardly say which of 
the two—sentence-sequence or picture-sequence—is helping the 
other more. Even in the process of being discriminated and grasped, 
the new, still forming language may be at work helping out the 
deficiency of the picturing. There is often a very subtle and complex 
interplay, so much so that picture and sentence can come to seem 
one joint medium. The important thing to remember, however, in 
designing, is that the interplay is through comparings. The designer 
must therefore see to it that the comparings can take place as easily 
and as illuminatingly as possible. He must so dispose his presenta- 
tion as to make the influence of other relevant Co-varying sequences 
as operative as may be. 

In book form, such considerations point to the use of facing 


Pages, a double page spread, as a unit of design. With projection 
we are in the temporal arts; our i 


at the cost of valuable initiative i 
him look at and hear what we please, we are depriving him of the 
freedom to make comparisons back and forward that he may 
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equally need. The combination of book and film, however, can 
compensate for this if they are suitably related. The film should 
not be a mere representation of the book. It should use the same 
growth pattern in vocabulary and syntax but take advantage of its 
added sound-motion powers to present different supporting 
sequences of situations. And it should seek to display within the 
sentence, through essential animation, relations between semantic 
and syntactic elements. In general, different media—book, film- 
strip, film and TV—should parallel but not duplicate one another. 
TV may quite likely become the central channel of presentation, 
the other media offering exercise, additional applications, extensions 
and clarifications of meaning. Their joint aim must be to help the 
potential linguistic work of each stage in the growth of the language 
become actualized in the experience and performance of the student. 

We have perhaps said enough to suggest that there are more 
than a few decades of work between such aids as we can at present 
design and those others we would wish to produce and can already 
see to be possible. When we began this work at Harvard the main 
plan was to prepare for the training of a large and highly efficient 
corps of teachers. This plan has changed—for easily understood 
reasons which are likely to be duplicated everywhere in the world— 
into a schedule of production of texts, films and recordings to meet 
the very rapid development of TV instruction and its supporting 
individual study aids. Films, like other instruments, lend themselves 
to and provoke their own improvement. It is our hope that the 
general cumulative rise in technological efficiency may, via the 


TV film, take hold even in education. 


From Descriptive to Prescriptive: 


An Example 


RANDOLPH QUIRK 


AFTER A generation or so during which ‘prescriptivism’ has become 
a thoroughly bad word, a title like that of the present essay may 
appear to herald a perversely retrograde movement. We do not 
always sufficiently realize that the teaching grammars of English, 
particularly those directed at foreign students, must be—and the 
best have always been—rather solidly prescriptive. There is little 
value to the learner in being presented with a collection of features 
observed from the lips (or pens) of natives: he wants to be told 
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which features to learn. It is not for their prescriptivism as such 
that the older teaching grammars stand condemned (as they have 
been splendidly indeed condemned by dozens of modern writers, 
most notably perhaps by S. A. Leonard in The Doctrine of Correct- 
ness in English Usage): it is for the fact that their prescriptions have 
not been based upon a sound foundation of description. 

All recent grammars of English as a foreign language have 
naturally taken their normative function for granted, and have 
explicitly or implicitly sought to present rules of structure, com- 
pliance with which will generate English of the kind used by 
educated natives. In the best recent grammars, this aim has gone 
along with rejection of the old grammarians’ bias towards seeking 
authority in logical and universal language concepts, and acceptance 
of a scientific description as the primary authority. Now, the 
scientific description of English has so far been virtually restricted 
to the phonological and lexical levels. That is to say, there are 
excellent analyses of the phonetics and phonemics of English, the 
structure of sound clusters, and to some extent the patterns of stress 
and intonation; and there are valuable word-counts which give a 
clear picture of the relative importance of specific words in our 
total lexicon. At these levels, the writer of a teaching grammar is 
able to draw on good material so as to create precise rules and 
graded exercises. But at the grammatical level he is almost entirely 
without a body of systematic descriptive data, and so, with varying 
degrees of success, he has to rely largely on a hesitant and uncertain 
introspection into his own usage or his intuitive knowledge of the 
gross phenomena of English grammar, checked against such a 
grammatical encyclopedia as Jespersen's, which expounds more 
historical trends than descriptive patterns. What we undoubtedly 
need is descriptive analysis—systematic and as complete as possible 
—of English grammatical usage, so that a body of data can be 
available for a new and objectively based prescriptivism. 

It is hoped that the next few years will see increasing attention 
being paid to closing this important gap in the description of 
English, and the notes which follow seek to give an example of the 
kind of rules that can be readily abstracted from a fairly full account 
of a small segment of grammar. They concern the construction of 
idiomatic restrictive relative clauses and are based on an examination 
of all such clauses (over 1100) as occurred in a large body of 
Impromptu speech of educated English adults.1 By ‘restrictive’ 


"Details of the descriptive survey were published in English Studies, vol. 38 
(1957), pp- 97-109. I am limiting my remarks here to restrictive clauses because 
they constitute nearly 90 per cent. of the relative clauses used in speech an 

because they offer interesting varieties of pronoun and structure. 
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relative clauses is meant those clauses that are linked to their 
antecedents by close juncture, unity of intonation contour, and 
continuity of prominence. + 
In cultivating idiomatic English as spoken by educated natives, 
learners should note the importance of placing such clauses 
immediately after the antecedents which they qualify and at the 
same time of having the clause follow the completed main clause. 
This means in effect that relative clauses should qualify an end- 
placed noun (usually the object or complement), and one should 
be encouraged to reformulate sentences that would contravene this. 
Thus instead of either of the following: 
The book has a page torn out which came from the Library 


this morning n (1) 
The book which came from the Library this morning has a: 
page torn out Q) 


one might have: : 
There is a page torn out of the book which came from the 
Library this morning P 8) 
This is not to say, of course, that (1) and (2) are unidiomatic, still 
less ‘incorrect’; but they do not conform to the dominant native 
pattern, and it is the dominant native pattern that the foreign learner 
should primarily be taught. t , . 
The dominant pronoun to be taught is the" wh- series (especially 
which and who; whom and whose are rarer and less important), 
which is most frequent in educated speech and has fewest restrictions 
upon its use. It is particularly important when the pronoun is 
subject of the clause, and indeed with a personal antecedent in 
these circumstances who should be regarded as virtually the only 
permissible pronoun. Models: (3) above, and. ; 
One sees hundreds of people who appear to have us 
do k 
Having stated the broad norm, one may turn to special cases, 
exceptions, and stylistically permissible variations. It is frequently 
desirable to have the relative clause qualify an antecedent at or 
near the beginning of a main clause. In such cases, the relative 
clause should be kept short and the pronoun which avoided. If 
the antecedent is non-personal and the pronoun subject of the 
clause, that should be used; if the pronoun is object, Zero should 
be used if the subject is a personal pronoun, that if the subject is 
heavier than a personal pronoun. If the antecedent is personal and 
the pronoun subject, who should be used. Models: DN 
The book thats on the desk was sent me by a friend in 
Germany (5) 


"See op. cit., pp. 101-2. 
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The book I mentioned was sent me by a friend in Germany (6) 
The book that Robert mentioned was sent me by a friend in 
Germany A 
The man who spoke is employed by a firm of solicitors — (8) 
On somewhat rarer occasions, what we wish to say comes out 
best if the relative clause is separated from the antecedent; when 
this is the case, the pronoun should generally be of the wh- series, 
regardless of its grammatical function or antecedent. Models: 
(1) above in a special context of situation, and 
I have interests outside my immediate work and its problems 
which I find satisfying 
Provided the clause is short, that is slightly preferable to which 
in object function even where the non-personal antecedent is at the 
end of the main clause: 

He reminded me of many things that most people have 

neglected (10) 
In similar conditions, zero is also preferable to which provided also 
that the subject of the clause is a personal pronoun: 

He reminded me of many things they have neglected a1) 
Where the antecedent is at the end of the main clause and the 
relative clause is short, that is a permissible variant of which even 
where the pronoun is subject: 

The desk was covered with books that had been published 

recently (12) 


Where the relative pronoun is governed by a preposition and the 


antecedent is non-personal, the primary pattern to teach is which, 


preceded by the preposition: 
It's a service for which even the very poor seem always willing 
to pay (13) 
An admissible alternative, especially if the clause is short, is to use 
that, with the preposition coming after the verb: 

It's a service that people are willing to pay for (14) 
Provided also that the subject is a personal pronoun, zero is per- 
missible: 

It's a service they are willing to pay for (5) 

Finally, we come to the cases in which the antecedent is personal 
but where (in contrast to (3) and (8)) the pronoun is object or 
governed by a preposition. These appear to be fairly rare in speech, 
and usage is divided between the three possibilities (£0) whom, 
that . . . (to), and zero... (to), with a slight preference for the 


latter which it would therefore probably be best to teach: 


He’s a man Pve always liked (16) 
That's the man I gave it to a7) 
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But where the clause is long or has a subject heavier than a personal 
pronoun, zero should give way to whom and that respectively. 
Thus one can see emerging from descriptive data a pattern of 
reliable and systematic prescriptive rules which can be summarized 
as follows: With non-personal antecedents and end-placed clauses, 
which is the general-purpose pronoun (3) and is especially important 
when the clause is long, is separated from its antecedent (9), and 
has a preposition governing the pronoun (13). That is preferable 
with medial clauses of which the pronoun is subject (5), or of which 
the subject is a ‘heavy’ word (7); in a final clause which is fairly 
short, it is preferable as object (10), and permissible as subject (12) 
or when governed by a subsequent preposition (14). When the 
subject is a personal pronoun, zero is preferable as object in medial 
clauses (6) and in short final clauses (11), and when governed by a 
subsequent preposition (15). With personal antecedents, who is 
required when subject of the clause (4, 8), but while whom is per- 
missible in other functions, zero is preferable where the subject is a 
personal pronoun (16, 17), that where the subject is heavier. 


*Compounds' and the 
Practical Teacher 


L. A. HILL 


COMPOUNDS ARE of importance to the practical teacher of English 
to foreign students because they present problems of stress and 
problems of meaning: for instance an "English ‘teacher is not 


necessarily the same person as an ‘English teacher. The ‘English 


"teacher is a teacher who is English by nationality, but he may 
teach some other subject, but the ‘English teacher teaches English, 
but may be of any nationality. A ['ho:s ‘Ivaa] is a lover who is 
hoarse, but a ['ho:s lvaa] is a person who likes horses. A ‘blue 
‘stocking is a stocking which is blue; a ‘blue-,stocking is an intel- 
lectual woman. And so on. . 

The question: What is a compound? has not yet been satisfac- 
torily answered as far as the teacher of English to foreign students 
is concerned. The American linguists usually follow Bloomfield in 
defining a compound according to its form, while European linguists 
mostly prefer to base their definition on meaning. The Americans 
say that a compound is distinguished from a phrase by its, stress- 
pattern, by phonemic modification and , by ajyncture, while the 
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Europeans say that the two are distinguished by having different 
meanings. ‘ . 

Bloomfield, for instance, says!, ‘we cannot gauge meanings 
accurately enough [for distinguishing compounds from phrases]: 
moreover many a phrase is as specialized in meaning as any com- 
pound'; and *wherever we hear lesser or least stress upon à word 
which would always show stress in a phrase, we describe it as à 
compound-member: ice-cream ['ajs-krijm] is a compound, but 

„ice cream ['ajs 'krijm] is a phrase, although there is no denotative 
difference of meaning’. 

Bloch and Trager say?, ‘In English, compounds differ from phrases 
in the phonemic modification of their components, in the kind of 
juncture between them, in the stress pattern, or in a combination of 
these, features'. They give gentleman as an example of phonemic 
modification: [dzentl] plus [mæn] becomes [dzentlman]: the 
change from the phoneme [z] to the phoneme [a] is an example 
of phonemic modification. As an example of juncture, they give 
altogether [p:\tageda] and all together [p:I-tageda], where the hyphen 
indicates open juncture and the absence of a hyphen close juncture 
(see my article Some Notes on Juncture in Le Maitre Phon 
No. 105, of January-June, 1956). 

Jespersen, an opponent of Bloomfield’s stress theory of com- 
pounds, points out drawbacks to it and says?, ‘we may perhaps 
Say that we have a compound if the meaning of the whole cannot 
be logically deduced from the meaning of the elements separately, 
see e.g. bedroom, -clothes, -post, -time’. iy 

In what ways do these definitions help the foreign student? As 
far as phonemic modification is concerned, this phenomenon occurs 
so relatively rarely that it is not of much help. Where it does occur, 
it provides the student with a very good sign of a compound, but 
in the very many cases where it does not, it is useless, 

As for juncture, I have found that it is not a satisfactory basis 
for teaching foreign students to distinguish compounds from 
phrases, because differences in juncture are very difficult to detect 
when people are speaking at normal speed, so that it takes a long 
course of ear-training to make students capable of doing so. 
Furthermore, differences in juncture are often optional and there- 
fore not significant.4 


Passing on to Stress, it is first necessary to point out that the 
Stress patterns ' ' | and '—,— are not sufficient. There is also 
L. Bloomfield: ‘Language’, pp. 227f. 

*B. Bloch and G. L. Trager: *An Outline of Linguistic Analysis’, p. 66. 
*O. Jespersen: *A Modern E 


ne nglish Grammar’, Vol. VI, p. 137. 
Le. they do not change meaning. 


étique, 
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—— which occurs very commonly. It is possible to say 'ice- 
cream, 'ice-,cream or ,ice-'cream. All three can be heard in England. 
Secondly, one should realize that the differences between these 
three stress patterns are, at any rate in R.P.,! considerably more 
Important for intonation than for stress. I shall take as an example 
4 sick nurse, which can either mean a nurse who is sick (in which 
case the stress pattern is normally a 'sick 'nurse, or a „sick ‘nurse, 
the latter when it is desired to make nurse particularly prominent); 
or a nurse for the sick (in which case it is normally a 'sick-,nurse). : 

In J met a sick nurse, the stress pattern can be J 'met a 'sick 
"nurse (in which case there is a step down in pitch on sick, and the 
intonation glide is on nurse); or J 'met a „sick ‘nurse (in which sick 
1$ at the same pitch level as met a, and the glide is again on nurse); 
Or I 'met a 'sick- nurse (in which the glide is on sick, and nurse is 
on a low level tone). These differences are much more striking to 
the ear than differences in stress, and can therefore be of consider- 
able help to the teacher. , j 

Thirdly, it is important to notice that stress can shift for emphasis 
Or contrast: for instance, even if sick nurse means a nurse who is 
Sick, it can have the pattern '_,— in such a case as No, send only 
the 'sick: nurse home, not all of them. And a nurse for the sick 
may be stressed 'sick-'nurse or even ,sick-'nurse for special emphasis: 
e.g. I said ,sick-'nurse, not ,sick-'room. Are you deaf? 

Fourthly, stress may shift for rhythmical reasons: e.g. some people 
say He's a 'church'warden, but He had a 'church,warden ‘pipe, 
the latter to avoid having three strong stresses very close together. 

These facts mean that Bloomfield’s remark about stress quoted 
above is not very helpful to the foreign learner: any word in a 
phrase can have ‘lesser’ stress when some other word in the phrase 
needs extra emphasis, or when rhythm requires it: therefore ‘lesser’ 
Stress cannot be used as a criterion for a compound. Furthermore, 
Bloomfield's distinctions between such cases as 'ice-cream and 
‘ice-cream, ‘fountain-'pen and. 'fountain-, pen, ' Brompton ' Road? and 

Oxford ,Street? are not helpful to the foreign learner. If the first 
of each of these pairs is not a compound and the second is, the 
word ‘compound’ is of little practical value to him. 

As for Jespersen’s definition quoted above, it means that such 
Stoups as of course, How do you do? meat and drink (where meat 
means food in general) and queer fish (e.g. in He's a queer fish, 
Which means that he is a queer fellow) are compounds, since in 
each case ‘the meaning of the whole cannot logically be deduced 


*Received Pronunciation, sometimes called Standard Southern English. See 
~ Jones: ‘An Outline of English Phonetics’, paras. 61 and 62. 
The stress patterns given are those normally used in R.P. 
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from the meaning of the elements separately’. 

None of these definitions of compounds seems to lead to con- 
clusions which are of much help to the foreign teacher or student. 
For them, it is of no practical use to know whether to give the 
technical name ‘compound’ to this thing or to that: the important 
questions are how to stress certain groups of morphemes (whether 
one calls them ‘compounds’ or not), and how to recognize when 
such groups have unusual meanings. I recently heard an otherwise 
excellent announcer in the English programme of a foreign radio 
station make repeated mistakes owing to trouble with the stressing 
of ‘compounds’. She announced a conference of ‘rubber ‘farmers 
(which would mean farmers made of rubber) and later mentioned 
the formation of a 'rubber associ'ation (which would mean an 
association made of rubber). Such mistakes. make the listener with 
a quick brain laugh, but they may seriously confuse those who are 
slower, or who are unaccustomed to hearing foreigners speak English. 

Sometimes the listener can correct his first wrong impression by 
using his common-sense (for instance, as 'rubber 'farmers would not 
hold conferences, he would realize that the speaker meant 'rubber 
„Jarmers, i.e. people who farm rubber); but there are other cases, 
such as those given in the first paragraph of this article, where real 
ambiguity can arise, and where it cannot be corrected without 
asking questions. 

What can the foreign student and his teacher (whether he is an 
"English 'teacher or not) do to solve these problems? They can 
approach them deductively (i.e. through ‘rules’) or inductively (i.e. 
by collecting the examples they come across and seeing if any 
‘rules’ or ‘guides’ can be worked out from them to help the student 
when he meets other cases later). 

Whichever way is chosen, the teacher should have a good know- 
ledge of the ‘rules’: if he teaches deductively, he must be able to 
give them to his students himself; and if he teaches inductively, he 
must be able to help and direct the students in their search for them. 

In making his preparations, the teacher should firstly realize that 
there is no simple help to be obtained from spelling: for instance, 
ice cream[ice-cream can be spelt with or without a hyphen and can 
be pronounced with any of the three stress patterns given above. 
Only a pedant would insist that ice-cream must correspond to the 
—,— pattern, and ice cream to the other two. Jones! gives ice- 
cream with '_'_; Kenyon and Knott? give both ice cream and 
ice-cream with the '_'_ pattern. Jones spells walkingstick and 


DA Jones: *An English Pronouncing Dictionary’. 
Bogie iom and T. A. Knott: “A Pronourcing Dictionary of American 


-_ 
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gives it with '—,—; Hornby, &c.? give walking-stick, presumably 
with the same pattern; while finishing school and manufacturing 
district, which, like walking-stick, consist of Verb + -ing + Noun 
and have the same stress pattern, have no hyphen in West's ‘General 
Service List of English Words'?. 

Secondly, the teacher should not expect a clear relationship 
between stress and meaning. For instance, a wall made of snow is 
a ‘snow ‘wall, but a ball made of snow is not a ‘snow ‘ball, but a 
'snow- ball. The stress of the 'Foreign ‘Secretary (the name for the 
British Minister for Foreign Affairs) differs from that of the ‘Foreign 
„Office (the British Ministry of Foreign Affairs), but that does not 
mean that the ‘Foreign ‘Secretary is a ‘foreign ‘secretary (ie. a 
secretary who is foreign). We have ‘printed matter, but ‘printed 
‘circulars, ‘postal matter, but ‘postal ‘orders. And so on. It would 
be very hard to give foreign students ‘rules’ covering such stress 
distinctions. 

Thirdly, the teacher should not think that a particular phrase or 
compound, in a particular context, is pronounced with the same 
stress pattern in all parts of the English-speaking world, or even 
in all parts of one particular English-speaking country: I have 
frequently observed that Americans use the ‘_,— pattern con- 
siderably more than the British do in ‘compounds’; and an examina- 
tion of the pronouncing dictionaries I quote from above? will show 
that even within British or American usage, there are many cases 
of regional or personal variation. For instance, Jones gives ' ' 
and '___ (the latter corresponding to our —— for churchyard, 
as well as other possibilities which vary according to sentence-stress. 

What I suggest the careful teacher should do is to go through the 
phrases and compounds in the book he is teaching from, make an 
analysis of the problems of stress and meaning they raise, and then 
grade the results of his analysis so that he can present them 
(preferably inductively) to his students step by step, 


at suitable 
Points in his course. Any ‘rules’ or ‘guides’ he works out should 
be based on the material being taught and should be adapted to 
the level of the students. The teacher should be ready to give tem- 
porary ‘guides’ at one stage, and then to abandon or modify them 
at a later stage when new material requires this: there is nothing 
Sacred about ‘rules’; they are man-made, and should be used merely 


as tools to help the student. 


1A. S. Hornby, E. V. Gatenby and H. Wakefield: ʻA Learner's Dictionary 


9f Current English’. 
M. Wet E General Service List of English Words with Semantic 


Fi Tequencies’, 
See Notes 1 and 2 on previous page. 
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One thing the teacher should avoid is filling his students' brains 
with a large number of 'rules' at the same time: experience has 
shown time and time again that the student remembers little of 
what he is taught if it is presented to him in large chunks at a time. 
Small, carefully chosen doses, each followed by plenty of time for 
digestion before the next one, is a more satisfactory plan. 

To give an idea of the sort of analysis and grading that could be 
made, here are twenty-three possible steps. It is not claimed that 
they are complete, or that the order of presentation is ideal: com- 
pleteness has to come to a compromise with utility, and order of 
presentation has to be adapted to the course used and to local 
needs. 


(1) Adjective + Noun, Possessive Noun + Noun, and Adverb + 


Adjective! normally have the pattern '_'_: e.g. 'good 'tea, ' John's 
'book, 'quite 'small. 5 a 
(2) The stress pattern '—,— can be used in the types of phrase 


given in (1) above when the speaker wants to give special promin- 
ence to the qualifier, as sometimes happens in classroom situations 
even in the early stages: e.g. I ‘want some ‘good ,tea, 'No, it’s ‘that 
'girl's „book, It was ‘very ‚good. 

(3) The pattern ,—'— can be used in the types of phrase in (1) when 
the thing qualified needs particular emphasis, or when the qualifier 
is not important: e.g. There's a little 'boy at the 'door, Mary's 
‘watch is lost, It was ,rather 'small. The intonation pattern needs 
particular attention here. The weakening of the stress could be 
linked up with the weak stress? on the qualifiers in such cases as 
a 'house, the 'sun, as 'easy (as . . .). 

(4) In the pattern Noun + Noun in the cases where the meaning 
is: “Noun B is made of the material of Noun A’ (e.g. a ‘stone ‘wall, 
an ‘iron ring) the stress is usually as for Adjective + Noun (see (1) 
above), i.e. '_'_, except where special emphasis requires '_,_ or 
.—— as explained in (2) and (3) above. 

These four steps cover the majority of cases which the student 

is likely to meet in the earliest stages of a properly graded course- 
Exceptions such as ‘blackboard can be taught as ‘idioms’ Or 
‘formulas’, if they are introduced during these stages. 
(5) Cases of Noun + Noun in which the first qualifies the second, 
as in (4) above, but in which the meaning is: ‘Noun B is for Noun A’ 
(e.g. "horse-race = a race for horses, 'race-,horse = a horse for 
races, ‘bath,room, 'shop,keeper) usually have '‘__,_. 


*These three syntactical patterns all consist of Qualifier-- Thing Qualified. 


“Weak stress’ is preferable to ‘no stress’ as a. linguistic term. In a ‘house, for 
example, a has some stress (i.e. some breath-force), otherwise it would not be 
pronounced at all: to say it is unstressed is therefore misleading. 


a 
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(6) For special emphasis on the first part, the pattern given in (5) 
above may appear with ‘_'_, or even ,_'_: e.g. It’s called a 
"post'card, not a 'post'cart. 

(7) Stress may vary on certain *compounds' for rhythmical reasons: 
e.g. contrast She’s 'twenty-'one and She's ,twenty-‘one with 'twenty- 
,one ‘guns. It should be pointed out that this happens only in a 
relatively small number of cases, and that if you do not use '—,— 
where it is rhythmically desirable, this is neither absurd nor difficult 
to understand. 5 

(8) Cases of Noun + Noun in which both nouns are different 
descriptions of the same person (i.e. Noun A = Noun B) usually 
have * * , Examples are the 'Queen- Mother, a ‘baby ‘boy, a 
"boy-'actor, ‘fellow-'workers. A 

(9) Cases of Noun + and + Noun + Noun (e.g. ‘foot and 'mouth 
dis ease, 'Profit and ‘Loss ac,count, ‘brick and ‘plaster ‘wall) normally 
have the pattern '_ —'— ,— if the corresponding Noun + Noun 


pattern has ' ,.. (cf. ‘Profit account); and '—— '—— if the 
Corresponding pattern is AA (ef. a ‘brick ‘wall). ff, 
(10) Cases of Noun + Preposition + Noun have — —— in most 


of the common cases likely to be found in the early stages (for such 
cases as 'mother-in-,law, see (23) below). Examples are ‘sugar in 
tea, ‘girls with ‘shoes. 
(11) Cases of Noun + Verb (e.g. ‘sun,bathe, ‘house,keep) usually 
have' . when the Noun is not simply the subject of the verb. 
(12) Cases of Verb + Noun (e.g. "wash,stand, 'draw,bridge, 'grind- 
Stone) usually have ‘_,— when the noun is not simply the object 
of the verb, Bi. 
(13) In cases of Adjective + Adjective in which the meaning is: 
‘Having Quality A + Quality B’ (e.g. ‘bitter-sweet, blue- black) 
the usual pattern (at least for use in the early stages) istegi 
ree Cases of Pronoun -- Noun (e.g. 'he-, rabbit, she-,cat) usually 
ave ' 

(15) Cases of Noun + Noun in which the 
Noun B' (e.g. ‘Alsace-Lor'raine, 'Austria- 


meaning is: “Noun A + 
'Hungary) usually have 


(16) Cases of Noun + Noun in which the meaning is not ‘B is 
Made of the material N A’, nor ‘B is for A’, nor ‘A=B’, nor A+B 
Usually have ' ' — (eg. ‘Oxford ‘Circus, "Cambridge Road, 
North'umberland ‘Avenue, ‘Waterloo ‘Station, ‘Leicester "Square, 

‘district ‘judge, ‘college ‘pudding, 


D 


Clapham "Junction, ' Carlton ' Club, ' 


armchair, ‘school 'cap). 
(17) Cases of AER ANE n (e.g. a "first ‘class passenger, 
E jour "course ‘dinner, a ‘fancy ‘dress ‘ball) usually have —— — 


——'— (the choice between these two is free). 
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(18) Cases of Adverb + Verb usually have ,_'_ if the adverb is 
one of the particles (e.g. ,under'line, ,over'flow, ,out'do), and '—'— 
if it is not (e.g. 'ill-'treat). 

So far, the aim has been to find cases where syntactical and 
semantic patterns correspond ‘regularly’ to stress patterns. Now we 
go on to ‘irregular’ cases and ‘exceptions’. It should be made quite 
clear here that ‘regular’ and ‘irregular’ are separated in these 
suggestions only for practical purposes: there is no suggestion that 
a language makes and breaks its own rules. Saying that there is a 
‘regular’ correspondence between two things means that there are 
enough occurrences in the material which the student has met at a 
given stage in his studies for it to be profitable to treat them 
together instead of teaching each one separately. If there are not 
enough occurrences for profitable treatment together, or if the 
correspondence cannot be put into simple language which will 
help the student to make a quick decision when faced by a new case, 
the occurrences are best treated as ‘irregular’, or as ‘exceptions’, 
ie. as items which have to be learnt by heart one by one, like 
‘idioms’ or ‘formulas’. The difference is mainly a statistical one, 
just as it is in the case of the child learning its own language 
unconsciously: once the child has heard enough cases of the typc 
‘stone ‘wall, 'brass ‘tray, ‘gold ‘ring, &c., &c., he will be able to 
stress marble plinth correctly when he has learnt what marble is 
and what a plinth is; but he will be unable to stress ‘snow, ball, 
‘snow,man and '‘snow,drift correctly unless he has heard these 
particular words before: the large number of ‘regular’ cases have 
produced unconscious ‘rules’ in the child’s mind, and ‘exceptions’ 
have to be learnt one by one. 

(19) Cases of Noun + Adjective are divided between LE (emp 
'sea,sick, "blame,worthy, 'water proof) and ' ' | (sometimes with 
‘_,— as a rhythmical alternative) (e.g. 'stone-'cold, 'top-'heavy, 
‘letter-'perfect). 

(20) There are many cases of Adjective + Noun with '—,— (e.g 
‘black bird, 'blue jacket, ‘printed’ matter, ‘flat race, 'grand,son, 
Ro) Office, "long , jump, ‘Blue „Book, 'sweet heart). Contrast (1) 
above. 


(21) There are also many exceptions to (4), (5) and (16) among 
cases of Noun + Noun. In fact, at this stage, the temporary ‘rule’ 
given under (16), which is useful in the early stages, could be 
teplaced by the statement that cases of Noun + Noun of the type 
dealt with there are divided between ee ea dandey =) Examples 
of exceptions to (4) are ‘snowball, 'ice- field and many others. 
Exceptions to (5) include 'camp-'bed, ‘evening ‘dress, "kitchen 
chair. Exceptions to (16) are, for example, 'Oxford „Street, 'sea,side, 
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'motor-,car and 'foot step. 

(22) There are some cases of Possessive Noun + Noun with 
'—,— in place of the common '_'_: e.g. a 'dog's life, a 'cat's ,paw, 
a 'hair's ,breadth (contrast (1) above). 

(23) There are some cases of Noun + Preposition + Noun with 
'——,— (contrast (10) above), especially among words not likely 
to appear in the very early stages of a course. Examples are ‘mother- 
in-law and ‘chest-of,drawers. Note that not all cases with hyphens 
have '_ —,—: e.g. 'man-at- arms, 'mother-of- pearl, 'lady-in- waiting. 

In connection with (1) and (5) above, the use of adjectives as 
nouns may be pointed out: e.g. a ‘sick 'man is a man who is sick, 
but a 'sick-,room is a room for the sick; and a ‘finishing „school is 
a school for finishing (a young lady's education). 

By following some such plan as the above, the teacher should be 
able to train his students not only to stress phrases and compounds 
correctly, but also to respond to clues provided by the stress used 
by other speakers: for instance, they should be able to understand 
that a ‘singing „bird is not a bird which is singing, but a bird which 
is kept for singing, or whose characteristic is its ability to sing; 
and they should be able to feel that a "leather-, jacket (a type of 
insect) is not a ‘leather jacket, nor a 'damp-,course (a damp-proof 
layer in a wall) the same as a ‘damp ‘course, even if they have never 
met these expressions before. . 

A good course in English for foreign students should help the 
teacher and the student with stress and meanings just as it should 
help him with everything else. It should have an index in which 
the stress of each word used in the course is given (as well, of course, 
as its pronunciation); it should, in some place (e.g. in a morpho- 
logical and syntactical appendix) give a brief survey and classification 
of those compounds and phrases in the course that present problems 
of stress and meaning; and it should try to help the teacher by 
introducing different types of correspondence between stress 
patterns and semantic patterns in as systematic a way as possible, 
with notes in the teacher’s handbook on all occurrences of types 
which have not yet been treated in previous lessons, and advice in 
the same handbook on the presentation of each new type in such a 
Way that it will be of the greatest help to the student. It should no 
longer be necessary for teachers and students to have to muddle 
through a mass of uncoordinated detail, trusting to luck and hoping 


for the best. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


QUESTION.—ls it possible to use the terms the former and the latter to refer to 
the plural? Grammars and dictionaries indicate the singular only. < 
ANSWER.—Yes, they may refer to either number. Wyld's Universal English 


Dictionary gives the example "They keep horses and cattle, the former for riding, 
the latter for food." 


QuESTION.—Is it correct to say ‘The doctor did not let me be disturbed by 
anybody’, meaning he did not suffer anyone to disturb me? 

ANSWER.—An English person would not normally say this. He would probably 
say "The doctor would not let me be disturbed’ (or ‘allow me to be disturbed’), 
though ‘did not allow me to be disturbed’ is also correct. 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to say ‘I had the doctor sent for’ instead of ‘I sent for 
the doctor’, and ‘Have the doctor sent for’ instead of ‘Send for the doctor’? 

ANSWER.—It would be very unusual to use these sentences in reference to 
circumstances or situations in which a doctor is normally summoned, i.e. in 
cases of illness or injury. They might perhaps be used when someone in a position 
of authority wishes to interview a doctor in order to get some information from 
him, and instructs a subordinate to send for him for that purpose; e.g. ‘He 
alleged that the doctor had refused to sign the certificate, so I had the doctor 


sent for.’ Even here, however, the more general expression would be ‘so I sent 
for the doctor’. 


QUESTION.—In An A.B.C. of English Usage by Treble and Vallins (Oxford, 1936) 
I find the information that the ‘chief words’ in titles should be capitalized, and 
‘nouns, verbs, descriptive adjectives’ are given as examples. The following 
headings from the Observer, however, seem to be at variance with this: ‘We 
Did Not/ Confess, | says Student. Ceylon Plan| to Take Over[ Tea Estates. 
Egypt: Foreign| Firms Not| Banned. View From] the Top. Banned Works] 
Council in|Action Again. Britain Could| be First With] Turbine Car. Doctors 
Have] Yet to Settle| Policy on Pay. One notices that auxiliaries are sometimes 
capitalized and sometimes not; the same applies to prepositions. Adverbs mostly 
seem to be capitalized, which is not always true of verbs. Your comment would 
be much appreciated. (N.B. All the above are headlines from articles, and the 
oblique mark indicates where each line of type ends.) 
ANSWER.—In reply to your query two points should be noticed. d 
G) There is really no hard and fast rule about capitalization in titles, and it 
would be quite impossible to lay down one. The Oxford University Press's 
Rules for Compositors and Readers, to which one goes for guidance on so many 
questions of this kind, makes no pronouncement on the matter; and even the 
A.B.C. of English Usage, which, as you state, includes verbs amongst the words 
that should be capitalized, gives as an example It is Never too Late to Mend, 
where the verb is printed with a small letter. Generally speaking it may be said 
that articles, conjunctions and most prepositions (and sometimes also adverbs 
if they are very short words) are not capitalized; but a printer has also to have 
Tepara to the appearance of the line, and this may necessitate the variation of 
any ‘rule’. Thus the last word is generally felt to need a capital, even if it would 
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be given a small letter were it in another position. Similarly a long preposition 
like between or beneath is apt to look conspicuous if placed between two shorter 
words, and may require a capital on that account, to ‘balance up’ the line. 
Conversely to print Zt Is Never Too Late to Mend would look unsightly; the 
two capital J’s so close together give a top-heavy appearance. : 

(ii) The above, like the directions given in the A.B.C. and similar books of 
reference, relate to titles of literary works, essays, magazine articles, chapter 
headings, etc., which normally do not extend to more than one line. But news- 
paper headlines are not quite titles in this sense of the word, and other considera- 
tions therefore enter in. In the first place, as your examples show, they usually 
Consist of several short lines, each of only two or three words, and in that case 
the compositor must think not only of the individual line but also of the 
appearance of the whole ‘block’. In your sixth example, for instance, to print be 
with a capital would have involved placing one capital B immediately under 
another, giving a ‘heavy’ appearance. Secondly, the object of a newspaper 
headline is to catch the reader’s notice and attract his attention to the article 
beneath. Advertising and publicity experts know there is an art in the dis- 
Position of capital and small letters which will effect this, and it does not always 
Correspond with the use of them in literary titles. 


QUESTION.—To the question “Are you going to come tomorrow? which is the 
Correct reply, ‘Yes, I am, if it doesn't rain’ or ‘Yes, I will if it doesn’t rain’? If 
the latter is the correct answer, would it not be clearer to say Yes L will come’? 
ANSWER.—It depends on the meaning of the question. If the meaning 1s ‘Do 
you intend to come?’ or ‘Have you planned to come?', then the reply is “Yes, I 
am’. In most cases such a question would be intended, and understood, in this 
Sense; but it could, in certain situations or circumstances, mean ‘Are you willing, 
or do you consent to come?’ as in the sentence Are you going to come of your 
own free will, or must we fetch you? Then the answer is more likely to be Yes, 
I will, signifying the speaker's willingness, though perhaps a reluctant one. 


There is no need to insert come. It is understood from the context. 


QUESTION.—In such a sentence as ‘Mary didn't buy any apples because they 
Were bad’ is it possible to use either of the two tags did she? or weren't they? 
according to whether one is thinking of Mary’s decision or the condition of the 


apples? Á 
ANSWER.—It would be possible to use either tag, but care must be exercised 
In the placing of it, The tag should follow the statement which it is intended to 
confirm. Thus Mary didn’t buy any apples because they were bad, weren't they? 


(asking for confirmation of the fact that they were bad); Mary didn't buy any 
onfirmation of the statement 


apples, did She, because they were bad (asking for c s 
that she did not buy the apples). The importance of correct placing comes out 
much more clearly with such a sentence as We didn't buy them because they were 
Cheap. If we insert the tag did we? after the word them the sentence means that 
me cheapness deterred us from buying them. If we place it at the end of the 
entire sentence it means that we did buy them, but not merely because they were 
cheap. In speech, of course, the different position of the tag involves also a 
ifference of stress and tune in the sentence as a whole. 
fon TION.— What is the difference of meaning or usage between the two men and 
ANS or her two children and both her children? 1 s ; . 
cach R.— The two, her two, &c., thinks of them as a group or In conjunction with 
Other, whereas both individualizes and thinks of them separately. Thus 
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The two men were carrying a large box means that they had one box which they 
were carrying between them. Both the men were carrying a large box means that 
they had two boxes—one each. We can say He left all his money to his two Sons, 
but not fo both his sons, for that would mean that each inherited all his father’s 
money—obviously an impossibility. Both thus becomes more emphatic than 
the two, drawing attention to the fact that there were two where only pae 
even none at all—might have been expected: e.g. Both her parents are dead, 
He had to use both hands to lift the stone, He lost both his sons in the war. 


QUESTION.—In conversation Number 6 (‘On the Bus’) of the conversation course 


pening paragraph the expressions ‘Both sides on’ and 
‘if you want this one’. Ignoring the exact situation, the meaning is rather vague. 
Could you please explain them for me? 


ay perhaps mean * If you wish 
of the journey, *If you wish to 


QUESTION.—I have a great deal of trouble with the wi 
the general rule, of course, that this is used for 


; When I refer to the above rule should I call it 
"That's the end of the news’), 

have mentioned it only a few 
moments previously? 


ANSWER.—It should be referred to as this rule. 


» Since you still have it in mind. 
This and that refer not only to things near an 


d distant respectively, but also to 


n this and that is not really one of nearness OT 
tion and dissociation. A person who has noticed 


Be wnat is the difference of meaning between the verbs to tell and 
ay 
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ANSWER.—Say means merely ‘to utter or express in words’ and denotes an 
activity on the part of the subject without reference to any other person to whom 
the words may be directed. Tell, on the other hand, means ‘to convey inform- 
ation, instructions, &c.’ and always implies a personal object even if one is not 
expressed. Thus we fella story (to a friend or an audience) but Say a poem, say 
Stace or say our prayers. It is true that what is said is usually intended for 
Someone's hearing, but when we use Say we are leaving this fact out of account 
and are thinking merely of the speaker uttering the words. 


QUESTION.—I have great difficulty in distinguishing between the verbs do and 
make and in Knowing when to use which of them. Could you explain the 
difference? 
ANSWER.—Both these verbs are used with many different shades of meaning, 
So that it is impossible to give a really satisfactory answer in a brief space. 
Broadly, however, we may say that do means ‘perform’ or ‘carry out’, while 
make means ‘create’, ‘bring into being’ or ‘cause to arise. We do our duty 
or our daily work, and a schoolboy does his homework, while there is also the 
Vaguer use of the word in expressions like do the washing, do the garden, do the 
room out. On the other hand we make a piece of furniture, make a mistake or 
make a disturbance, while a hard-pressed business man makes time to see a 
Visitor. With make the object is one of result, with do it generally refers to some- 
thing pre-existent. This is shown in such a sentence as ‘He spends his time 


making Work for other people to do’. 


QUESTION.—In a modern German grammar for schoolboys I have found the 
following Rr which rather Pues me: ‘Who is he talking to?’ Is not 
Whom in this case preferable? Do you think pupils should be allowed to use who? 
ANSWER.—Since it is the object of the preposition, by strict grammatical rule 
the correct form should be whom, but in point of fact in such sentences as these, 
Where the preposition comes at the end (and especially in spoken English), w/io 
Is nearly always used. In his autobiography Something of Myself Kipling has 

9 are they laughing at?', and most people would say ‘Who did you give it 
10?', ‘Who is that Tetter from? &c. Whom would not be wrong, büt it would 
Sound rather stilted and unnatural. There seems to be no objection to German 


Schoo boys using a form that most English people themselves would use. 


QUESTION. —In Emerson’s English Traits occurs the sentence ‘I find the Englishman 
£0 be him of all men who stands firmest in his shoes’. How do you account for 
e use j him? 
ANSWER ge eon ‘the is of the accusative form after the verb to be, 
especially when the word is to be stressed: e.g. It is me. It is I would not only 
be Considered pedantic, but would sound much less forceful. In the sentence 
Which you quote there is perhaps also a feeling that the accusative is demanded 
ee the words rhe Englishman to be him constitute the object of the verb 
Jina 


with Jahmose? and in a newspaper ‘That is the minimum the country should do 
„Or them. It must not wash its hands of them when gratuities have been dished out 
and pensions fixed’. Could you please give me an explanation of the expressions 
in italics? b MEEF 
ENSWER — (i) To talk a thing over with a person means to discuss it with him. 
ence the Sentence you quote means ‘I object to your discussing me, or I refuse 


QUESTION... have read in an English novel ‘I won't have you talking me over 


É: 
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to allow you to discuss me, with Jahmose.’ (ii) ‘To wash one's hands of some- 
thing’ is a metaphorical expression meaning to refuse to have anything further to 
do with it, or to disclaim any further responsibility. Thus if someone refuses to 
listen to us or take our advice we might say, ‘If you insist on going your own way 
I wash my hands of the business.’ Your sentence consequently means that when 
gratuities have been granted to them {discharged officers, civil servants Or 
whoever is referred to] and their rates of pension have been fixed, the country 
must not allow them to fend for themselves and disclaim any further responsibility. 

The metaphor is taken from St. Matthew's account of the trial and condemna- 
tion of Jesus, where we are told that ‘When Pilate saw that he could prevail 
nothing . . . he took water and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, 
Lam innocent of the blood of this just person; see ye toit? (Matt. XXVII, 24.) 


QuESTION.—Could you help me in explaining the following prepositional 
oddities? ‘Britain’s delegate to the United Nations (Mr Selwyn Lloyd)’, 
*Hungary's delegate at the United Nations (Anna Ketley). Why the different 
prepositions? 

ANSWER.—There is really no oddity. It is what we may call a question of 
reference. If we think of a delegate in relation to the country or the organization 
that sends him, then he is their delegate fo the conference or the body in question. 
If we think of him in relation to his presence at the meetings of the body or 
conference, then he is their delegate af these meetings. Mr Selwyn Lloyd is the 
officially accredited representative of Great Britain, hence he can be described 
as Britain's delegate to the United Nations; but Anna Ketley was not sent by the 
present Hungarian government nor is she recognized by them, so it would be 
incorrect to describe her as their delegate o the United Nations. st: 


Qurstion.—Besides saying ‘We thoroughly approved of the plan’ can we also 
say ‘We thoroughly approved the plan’? What is the difference between fo 
approve of and to approve (followed by an object)? 
ANSWER.—To approve means ‘to give consent to’, whereas to approve of means 
‘to agree with’ or ‘to regard with favour’. Thus we should say 7 do not approve 
of women smoking and ask Do you approve of corporal punishment in schools?, 
though Schemes, plans, estimates, proposals, &c., are approved by those who 
have it within their power to give or withhold consent; and in certain circumstances 
they might approve them although they did not really approve of them. 

When approve is used transitively it can be modified by such adverbs as 
unanimously, wholeheartedly, reluctantly, but not by thoroughly. 


QuEsTION.—I recently heard on the radio the sentence ‘I’m not as foolish as 

- you’. Ought it not to run either ‘I’m not as foolish as you are’ or *I'm not so 
foolish as you are.'? I think that after a comparison with as . . . asa repetition 
of the verb is necessary, whereas in a comparison with like the verb must 
omitted. For instance, we must say Germans are Europeans, as Englishmen are 
but Germans are Europeans, like Englishmen. Incidentally could the sentence 
I have quoted at the beginning of this question also be rendered ‘I am not 59 
foolish like you'? 


o have got two kinds of as construction confused. When the clause 
Du Rr Ti one of degree it is quite legitimate to omit the verb. ^. 
When the Joo! ish as you and.I am not as foolish as you are are equally coron" 
Eg p is repeated the effect is to throw the emphasis on to the sul : 
Hate score when it is omitted the emphasis is on the idea expressed in th 
melos hi us we say He is as strong as a horse, since we are concerned to 
phasise his strength, not the horse's; and similarly She is as deaf as 4 post: 
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They moved as slowly as a snail. In the sentence you quote the tendency would 
be to omit the second verb when the speaker's intention was to emphasize his 
own superior sense, and to insert it when he desired rather to stress the other 
per: son's greater foolishness. The sentence Germans are Europeans, as Englishmen 
are is quite a different kind of construction. It merely draws a parallel and means 
in effect *and so are Englishmen'. Similar examples are He was an artist, as his 
father was before him, I am no orator, as Brutus is, He loves no plays, as thou 
dost, Antony (the last two, of course, expressing not a parallel but a contrast). 
With this type the verb must be used in the as clause. 

As regards like, it cannot be used as a subordinating conjunction to introduce 
a clause of degree or comparison. Sentences such as Do it like I have shown you 
are sometimes heard in careless speech, but they are considered solecisms; 
and your suggested J am not so foolish like you would never be heard. So must 
be followed by as to introduce the second term of the comparison. Constructions 
of the type a dress like Susan wears, a bicycle like you have are quite acceptable 
English, but here /ike does not really introduce a clause of comparison since the 


sentence is elliptical (like that which). 


QUESTION.—I quote the following from a newspaper article, ‘Milord has now been 
the no-longer-so-well-to-do 


displaced by the diplomat, the industrial magnate or 
man-about-town’. Can these hyphenated expressions be accepted as good 
English, especially the first? 

ANSWER.—'A man-about-town' and ‘a well-to-do person' have become accepted 
expressions. The rather cumbersome compound adjective *no-longer-so-well- 
to-do’ is a nonce combination, i.e. one made up by the writer for use on this 
One occasion and can perhaps be justified in this particular sentence on the ground 
that it expresses fairly concisely the notion that the writer wishes to convey. 
In the appropriate contexts there does not seem any objection to such compounds 
as a begear-my-neighbour policy, a take-it-or-leave-it attitude, a couldn't-care-less 
philosophy, but this kind of thing is, of course, liable to abuse. Each case can 
be judged only on its own merits. 


QUESTION.— The visit to the U.S. was his first leg of a trip around the world. 
The next leg will be Australia and India. He will also visit Sydney and Melbourne 
to broaden his on-the-spot knowledge of the Australian continent, What is 
the meaning of /eg in this sentence? What exactly is meant by ‘on-the-spot 
knowledge’? Is it permissible thus to use an adverbial phrase as an adjective, 
and if it is so used must it be hyphenated? j s 

ANSWER.—(i) This is certainly a recent use of the word /eg—at least in British 


English; it means a stage or stopping-place. The idea seems to be that of a 
in(?) to the United States, then another 


Person taking a large stride from Britain 

Stride from there to Australia, &c. (ii) *On-the-spot knowledge' means knowledge 
gained at first hand, in the place itself. (ii) Concerning hyphenated or compound 
adjectives in general, see the answer to the preceding question. This is certainly 
9ne of the less happy examples. Generally speaking, phrases whose primary 
and are best avoided 


Sense is adverbial make awkward compound adjectives 
(No hyphens are necessary, 


though if they are so used they should be hyphenated. ; 

3 course, when they are employed adverbially, e.g. knowledge gained on the 

pot). The adjectival use is confined mainly to a ‘slick’ type of journalese, 

which those desiring to write good English should be discouraged from imitating. 

SUESTION.—What does the expression 'to stream children! mean? Has this 
Se of the word only come into use in recent years? 
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ANSWER.—It is an expression used by educationists and those who have to do 
with the organization of schools to express the idea of grouping children in 
classes according to their ability. Thus in a moderate-sized school each *year 
may have an A, a B and a C form. The A stream consists of the pupils of the 
highest ability, the B stream of the next, and the C stream of the less able. 
So far as I am aware this use of the term came in about fifteen years ago. 


QUESTION.—Are all the following expressions correct? A hairbreadth's escape: 
a hair's breadth's escape; an escape within a hair's breadth? 

ANSWER.— None is correct; the expression is a hairbreadth escape. An escape by a 
hair's breadth would also be possible, but is less usual, the adverbial phrase 
introduced by by being more generally used to modify a verb, e.g. The two cars 
avoided each other by a hair's breadth. Within denotes falling short of, and 
therefore could not be used of an escape. Its correct use is exemplified in the 


sentence The runaway truck came to rest within a hair's breadth of the edge of 


the cliff. 


QUESTION.— What is the etymology of the word snob? 

ANSWER.—No one seems to know, and none of the dictionaries give a convincing 
explanation. It is probably connected with the verb fo snub. In its modern sense 
it was given currency by Thackeray, though it must have been in use in a restricted 
circle before his time, since the university journal to which he contributed some 
of his early papers was called The Snob. it is interesting to note that in certain 


parts of England it is the ordinary colloquial term for a cobbler, and as such 
implies no disparagement. 


QuEsTION.—A German textbook gives the sentences ‘Who are sitting?'—'The 
pupils are’ and ‘Who have books on the tables? —'The pupils have.’ Though 
these sentences follow the rule that the verb must agree in person and number 
with its subject, they strike me as rather artificially constructed and uncommon. 
Would it not be more idiomatic to ask ‘Who is sitting?’ and ‘Who has books? 
Then there are the sentences ‘What is in the class-room?' —'There are four tables 
and seven chairs in the class-room’ and ‘Who is in the class-room? —'The 
teacher and six pupils are in the class-room’. Here the verbs of the questions are 


in the singular though the context makes it clear that the answers must have a 
plural verb, Has some point of grammar been neglected, or is it a question of 
usage? 


ANSWER.— Interrogative what, when used as a subj 
verb, even when a plural is expected in the answer. Generally too, we should 
use a singular verb with who, probably because in actual life-situations we think 
of each person individually. We should, for instance, ask ‘Who was at the 
party?’, though we are expecting more than one n 
Occasionally, however, a plural verb is rendered necessary by other words in 
the sentence; e.g. ‘Who have not paid for their tickets?” The sentences you quote 
are, as you remark, artificial: first because the situation itself is an artificial one— 


in actual life we should never put questions of this kind, since it would be quite 
obvious to us who was sitting and who had books on the tables; secondly because 
the questioner seems to have started from the desired answer and then framed 
his question on that, which is exactly the reverse of the normal procedure. 


ject, always takes a singular 


ame to be given us in reply- 


QuEsTION.— Could you explain when would, might and must are used in sentences 
like the following, and what is the precise difference of meaning between them: 
Mr Brown was growing old and would soon retire.’ ‘It was getting dark, an 
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Soon he would be unable to see to shoot’, ‘His brothers wanted him to be buried 
Outside, where the sun might shine on his grave’, ‘His manners might not be 
Perfect, but he was an excellent companion’, ‘There were three long weeks in 
that bed for Dicky before he might see the fields again’, ‘There must be nothing 
to make the Germans suspicious’, ‘The escaping prisoners must have money 
and clothing.’ 

ANSWER.—This question is partly answered in E.L.T., Vol. XI, No. 2 (Jan.- 
March, 1957) pp. 62-63. Would is the conditional, or as it is sometimes called, 
the future in the past. It bears, that is to say, the same relationship to a point 
of time in the past as the future bears to the present. It merely states that a 
Particular event was about to take place or a particular situation to arise. In 
the present we should say Mr Brown is growing old and will soon retire. Trans- 
ferred to the past this becomes Mr Brown was growing old and would soon retire. 
There is no modal relation between the two verbs; it is merely onc of time. 

_ Might expresses possibility ; where the sun might shine on his grave means ‘where 
it would be possible for the sun to shine on his grave’. Often, in such sentences, 
would could be substituted for might, but there is a slight difference of meaning 


Or emphasis, might being used when the intention is to express purpose rather 
than mere consequence. Where the sun would shine on his grave merely thinks 
might thinks rather of our 


of the sun's so acting in certain circumstances; 
Creating the circumstances with a view to enabling the sun so to act. ; 

There are two main uses of may and its past tense might, viz. (a), as stated in 
the Previous paragraph, to express possibility, e.g. He may come tomorrow— 
Perhaps he will come tomorrow’, (b) to express permission, e.g. He may come 
fomorrow—'He has permission to come tomorrow’. The sentence discussed in 


the foregoin: i he fe f these uses, and so is 
aragraph is an example of the former o 5 
od oria de p a difference. Here we have a 


your second sentence with might, though with d 
kind of under-statement, what is to be understood as a fact being expressed asa 
Possibility; the implication is that the manners of the person in question certainly 
were not perfect. Similarly a working man might say (without implying that 
there is any doubt about his social status) ‘I may be only a working man, but 
have my pride’. This is an idiomatic use and is almost equivalent in sense 
to a concessive clause. In your third example we have the permissive use: it 
Means ‘before the doctors would allow him to see the fields.” 
ust expresses necessity or obligation. The escaping prisoners must have 
money and clothing means ‘It was necessary for the escaping prisoners to have 
money and clothing’. It may be noted, however, that must not does not mean 
t is not Necessary’ but ‘It is necessary that (something) does not happen’. 


ot, that is to say, belongs to the infinitive, not to must; e.g. We must not be late, 
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To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
DEAR Sir, . 
NEW LANGUAGE TEACHING METHODS IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


An institute for the teaching of languages is being built for the University City, 
Dominican Republic, which will incorporate the ideas of Carlo Rossi who has 
revolutionized the methods in many U.S. universities, 


A series of lecture theatres each holding 15 students will have a special sound- 
proof booth for every student. Each will be connected to a control-room which 
Will be equipped with a library of recorded lectures and sound material as well 
as facilities for teachers and students to make recordings. 


The University, which is the oldest in America, will thereby be able to increase 
the number of students attending summer courses for languages and will also 
be able to add to the numbers of foreign students receiving instruction, 


JouN Murray LiMiTED, | 
Press and Public Relations. 


To the Editor, English Language Teaching 


DEAR Sin, 


, The review of Book Three of my Oxford Progressive English for Adult Learners 
in your last issue was so kind tha 


t I hesitate to write about one of the comments 
made. 


y or knowledge) 


l tl iven by your reviewer (He could pass the examina- 
tion yesterday) is wrong. Three alternatives are 


this difficult problem in a way that, I hoped, would be helpful. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. S. HORNBY. 
To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
DEAR Sir, 


TRAINING TEACHERS OF ENGLISH IN POLAND 

There are, 
language are trained; some are 
e € part in foreign language 
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The second course aroused great interest. No fewer than 140 teachers and 

O students attended it. Of these, over half took English, while the rest studied 
French and German. Twenty-two British, French and German specialists in 
their subjects lectured on language, literature and life in their respective countries, 
and also conducted classes. The main purpose of the course was to improve 
the knowledge of the spoken language among its members. E 

The course was directed by Professor L. Zabrocki of Poznan University, 
and Dr A. Biatecki represented the Ministry. The success of the course was 
largely due to the assistance of the British Council and the U.S. Embassy, which 
Dot only sent lecturers, but supplied the necessary books, periodicals, films, 
Tecords, &c. Also the French and the German Democratic Republic Embassies 
Contributed their share of textbooks, dictionaries, films and reading matter. 
Thanks to their combined efforts, members of the course were able to enjoy 
Interesting films almost every night and listen to many instructive recordings. 
It is well worth mentioning that during the course only foreign languages were 
to be spoken, and indeed, à great deal of English, French, and German was to 

€ heard even on the beach, far away from the premises of the course. 

Those taking part in the course especially appreciated an exhibition of books 
On the teaching of English, sent to Poland by the British Council. These books, 
Selected by the Council's Education Division, dealt with teaching methods, 
grammar and language, as well as literature and literary criticism. There Weis 
a great many of the latest dictionaries, readers, courses and class books. : end 
day numerous visitors called to see the exhibition, and it was generally felt thai 
lt Was an excellent idea. Because of the shortage of hard currency Poland pas 

een importing an insufficient number of foreign books, and comparatively 
little is known of recent publications, especially in the field of language teaching. 
Catalogues of some publishing firms have certainly been available, but no one 
p deny that there is a considerable difference between merely seeing the tit à 
of a book and being able to handle the book itself. The little catalogues Mo 
the British Council had had printed for this exhibition were also very neat an 
Practica], n 

, In Consequence of the excellent work done by the foreign ud "es ci 
linguistic Self-discipline of the learners, progress was soon markod, An ir te 
Benera] desire that similar courses should be arranged every year. cary ED 
E feeling of profound gratitude to the visitors from abroad for their m 
Attitude to the task and to all the institutions concerned for their generous help. 


Yours faithfully, 
MIECZYSLAW KĶKOBYLANSKI. 


Reviews 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH PROSE. 


A recording on five 12-inch long-playing discs (Argo RG 103-7, 
30s. each, purchase tax in the United Kingdom 115. 82d. extra, 
or £7 10s. the set, purchase tax in the United Kingdom 
£2 18s. 63d. extra) of An Anthology of English Prose 1400-1900, 
edited, with a Commentary, by Eirian James (Cambridge 
University Press, 1956, 12s. 6d., a school edition 6s.). 
The discs are also published by Caedmon Publishers Ltd., 277 


Fifth Avenue, New York 16, U.S.A under the title The Cambridge 
Treasury of English Prose. TC 1054-8. 


This is a British Council undertaking, and an outside reviewer may be permitted 
at the outset to congratulate the Council, even in its own organ, on the success 
of this most valuable enterprise. There is already a fair repertoire of recorded 
verse and drama in English: what has hitherto not been so well represented is 
prose—a serious gap which this set of records has been planned to fill. Miss 
James's anthology aims ‘to introduce English prose literature to both foreign 
and English readers through the medium of the ear in consort with the printed 
text”. The richness and variety of English prose from the 15th to the end of the 
19th century could not be illustrated adequately in a mere handful of examples, 
and Miss James has selected Sixty authors, thus giving generous measure. 


Where she was more severely restricted was in the length of the passages, for 
each had to be accommodated on one side of a st 


which form, as well as on tapes, these records can 

had she to choose a characteristic passage by each wi 
very short extract from a much larger work; had yet 
so that it could stand on its own. No anthology c 


even then one might well be wrong. For example, though, admittedly, he is 
best known as the author of Utopia, mi i 

represented better by one of the witty 
—ofa kind not otherwise included here, 


^ for its nearest analogue is in Shakespeare's 
prose—than by Robinson’s worth 


y but pedestrian translation from his Latin? 
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women. Most of the voices are just right for the passages they read, though 
occasionally, as a new passage begins, it takes one a moment or two to get used 
to the new voice, especially if it happens to be one of lighter timbre. There are 
one or two somewhat ‘precious’ accents that are eminently suitable for several 
of the passages (the Walpole, for example) though less appropriate for others. 
There is much variety of pace (though nothing is taken too fasi), and characteriza- 
tion is also good, especially in dialogue (including Squire Western's rich dialect). 
The articulation is remarkably good throughout, though the clarity of the 
recording shows up one or two less usual pronunciations of words (sa'vai sb., 
as'juarons, ,EsPai'reifn, peri'odikelz, in'kamparabli, sé'rizn, &c. and a few 
curious intonations. The reading of the text is astonishingly accurate: I have 
noticed only two small mistakes (or at least discrepancies between the printed 
and spoken texts)—once rhe for this (at the end of the Meredith passage), and 
effetur for effertur in the Coleridge. Incidentally, would it not have been better, 
in à set of records intended for pedagogical purposes, to abandon the notorious 
‘public school’ Pronunciation of the Latin quotations, which when not com- 
pletely unintelligible is rightly just a joke to the foreigner? It would have been 
quite simple (and more correct) to agree on ' continental values’ for the vowels. 

These small Strictures must not, however, be exaggerated: this is a very fine 
Set of records indeed. There is no space in a short review to mention either the 
finest passages of prose included or the most memorable readings: suffice it to 
say that it is impossible to recommend one record or side more than another— 
they are all good. Here is indeed a rich treasury of English prose in all kinds 
and styles—the novel, history, biography, diaries and letters, criticism, essays; 
factual and imaginative narrative, pulpit and parliamentary eloquence, humour 
and satire, the sentimental, the personal and the intimate, Elizabethan robustness 
and Augustan elegance, simplicity and elaboration in turn. Each long-playing 
record contains twelve passages, six a side, with bands between so that any 
Passage may be played separately or any desired selection of passages in ay 
order—making it possible to use the records in many different te A he i 
study one particular period, or to follow through the development of a sing e 
literary genre, or to compare individual authors, and so on. In general terms, a 
first record Covers the 16th century, the second the 17th and the third the is 
While the fourth is devoted to the first half, the fifth to the second half, of the 
19th centu a . d 

Not only will these records be of interest and use 1o native English Speakers, 
but foreign students of English also cannot fail to enjoy and profit Abe em 
nor, incidentally, need the latter ignore the earlier passages as semg es s 
and relevant to them, for apart from a very few archaic words which a e us 
Veniently glossed in Miss James's textbook, every passage in the sete E En 
good modern English speaking, and there is plenty of Ho Ic, re eee 
English too, Technically the records are first-rate, with very silent sur as 
the Argo Record Co. have already made a name for themselves by their X x 
Of spoken English and with this set they have scored yet another success. E. ES 
all who have been concerned in this instructive and delightful venture deserve 


“ongratulations and thanks. 


PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES: Studies in the Teaching of 
English as a Foreign Language. By David Abercrombie. 97 pages. 
Longmans, Green, 1956. 5s. . ‘ é 

his ba valuable addition to the literature of English teaching. It consists of 
articles published in English Language Teaching during the years ee can 

All these articles contain important information and advice, presented in a clear, 
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simple style, out of the long and extensive experience which Mr Abercrombie 
has had of teaching English to foreign learners. n . 

Apart from the virtue of sound linguistic common sense, which is radiated 
throughout, a major characteristic of the book is that it deals with subjects 
which, although generally ignored or taken for granted by the English themselves, 
are a constant source of puzzlement or confusion to the learner and the teacher 
abroad. r 

Chapter I contains much wisdom on the basic principles of language teaching 
and practical advice on the teaching of English pronunciation, and proposes & 
limited goal instead of the ideal (generally unrealized) of ‘a perfect pronuncia- 
tion’. The limited goal suggested is ‘the attainment of intelligibility’. Clearly 
there will be different views about the desirability of this as an aim. In particular, 
Professor Paul Christophersen has recently put forward the contrary view in 
his stimulating Inaugural Lecture’. But both Abercrombie and Christophersen 
are in fact prescribing the same thing, since what they are both saying is this: 
the teacher must make certain that the model of pronunciation he is aiming 
at is both appropriate to the course he is teaching and capable of being attained 
by his pupils. Any teacher who has been tempted to question the appropriateness 
or the effectiveness of his pronunciation-teaching course should read Chapter I 
of this book. 

The second chapter has already become one of the standard references in the 
difficult and complex field of the accents of English and their relative prestige. 
It is possible that the label ‘Received Pronunciation’ is now more widely applied 
by some authorities than others, but this does not detract from the excellence 
of the chapter. Its nucleus is a clear description of the inter-relations of different 
accents of English, both in England and without. It is not only the foreign 
teacher who will find this enlightening; many a native English-speaker will be 
glad of the illumination of a tricky corner of the socio-linguistic jungle. 


In a chapter on Making Conversation there is an analysis of a number of 


comments of the types: ‘it is’; ‘we are’; ‘do they?’, and so on. This is a difficult 
chapter, but rewarding to those who persevere, since it includes a fairly detailed 
and exhaustive description of the appropriate contexts for using each of the two 
main intonation tunes with a number of different comments, Apart from the 
value of the facts themselves, the chapter is a useful example of how rigorous 
analysis can be applied to a little-known area of language. 

No analysis is attempted in Chapter VI, Gesture, but a good many linguistic 


old wives’ tales are disproved and the importance of gesture in communication 
is demonstrated. 


It is only in respect of part of the final chapter, The Use of Recording, that 2 
small adverse comment seems warranted: since the article first appeared in print 
tape recording has advanced in performance, reliability and cheapness to the 


extent of displacing disk-recording almost completely from the language-teaching 


field. However, the recording techniques described in this chapter are stil 
among the standard procedures. 


In short, this book is excellent value and should 
prospective teachers of English abroad. 


?Paul Christophersen. Some Thoughts on the Study of English as a Foreig? 
Language. Oslo, Olaf Norlis Forlag, 1957. 
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H. J. Uldall (1908 - 1957) 


JON ULDALL's service with the Council was remarkable for many 
reasons, not least the fact that he was a Dane. He joined us in 
1939, after completing his studies in the Universities of Copenhagen, 
London and Columbia, and carrying out field researches. His work 
or us was essentially in spoken English and the teaching of it. 
That he should have been an accepted Council expert in this is at 
least as striking as that our best grammar should be the work of 
his Countryman, Jespersen. 

. His service was in Greece, Egypt, Palestine and Argentina, 
Interspersed with training courses in the United Kingdom for 
Council staff. In each country he lectured at Universities and 
Training Colleges and organized, inspected and taught at Institutes. 
The problems to be solved were even more numerous and novel in 
those days than now. Typical of them was a request from his own 
wife, who was lecturing at a University, for notes on the English 
tenses. She was familiar with all the literature on the subject and 
Uldall simply set down a wholly original and satisfying set of notes, 
T published in English Language Teaching, February and March 


This was his radical approach to any subject. He knew all the 
Authorities but was never satisfied just to rely on them. He also 
Was an authority, and built for himself. In an experimental series 
Of classes to teachers designed to devise a set of rules, those present 
Would invariably agree on one and then prepare to write down a 
list of exceptions. Uldall wanted rules with no exceptions and was 
never satisfied with less. hee 

n Some ways he did his best work for the Council in Summer 
Courses, Soon after arriving in Argentina he set about organizing 
One at Cruz Chica, in the Cordoba hills. It was aimed at Council 
‘aff and members of University and Training College English 
Departments, and gave Uldall full scope for his ability to improvise 
and to originate, Though it was severely practical it was also pitched 
3 n a high intellectual plane. Teachers condemned during the year 
Ha display the fringes of their learning were given a chance to revise 
co, VY principles of their system of knowledge. Some of the 
_ Ourses were deliberately devised to shake them up and they found 

1n exhilarating experience. AF 
Cou Was repeated annually for six years and drew participants from 

jM Outside of Argentina, from. Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, 
and Buay, Bolivia, from Curitiba University 1,500 miles to the north 
the Chilean lake district, 1,000 miles tothe south. Before the 
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end of the series Uldall had left the Council service. By that time, 
however, virtually every University and other lecturer in English 
in Argentina, and many from elsewhere, had attended the Course 
once or twice and Uldall had left the stamp of his ideas and per- 
sonality on a generation of English teachers. 

When he left the Council he went for a time to Tucumán 
University, principally to get that leisure to write which his Council 
work denied him. He then joined the Linguistic Survey in Scotland 
but soon found that he needed a time of complete freedom to 
concentrate on his writing. This was provided by the Carlsberg and 
the Rask-Ørsted Foundations, and he returned to Copenhagen for 
a year. After a period of lecturing in the United States he was 
appointed by London University to take charge of the Phonetics 
Department of University College, Ibadan, where he became 
enthusiastic both about the wealth of new linguistic material avail- 
able and the problems of organization and adjustment that the new 
University offered. It was there that he died, on 1st November 1957, 
soon after a minor operation from which he seemed to be recovering 
well, 

His last work for the British Council was in July 1956 when he 
lectured at Jaca in the Pyrenees, at a Summer School organized by 
the Spanish Ministry of Education for its senior teachers of English. 
There he made the same impression as ever, one of easy friendliness 
coupled with great intellectual authority. He was always undemand- 
ing with beginners, tolerant of incapacity, and for the best of 
reasons—‘patient with the foolish, being wise himself". 

When anthropologists claimed, as they do, that their science 
includes all others, he would insist that anthropology itself was à 
department of phonetics. Neither statement is correct, perhaps 
neither is meant to be correct, and each can only mean that the 
speaker has integrated his universe round one of these sciences 
Uldall's integration was of a rare completeness, as was shown bY 
the natural ease with which all new facts fitted into his universe- 
His great work, to be published in collaboration with Professor 
Hjemslev, is the ‘Outline of Glossematics’. The ‘General Theory» 
Vol. X, Part 1 of the "Travaux du Cercle linguistique de Copen- 
hague’, appeared this summer and satisfies the best hopes of his 
friends. Its learning is, of course, impressive, but its main qualities 
are not that but the subtle and persuasive mind which it reveals a”! 
the exact, elegant and easy style in which it is written. 

England was his second home and Englishmen when they met 
him, knowing he was a Dane, would listen for foreign traces in his 
speech. Later they abandoned that fruitless search and forgot tha 
he was not English. It was with a little shock that one WOU 
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remember from time to time that he was a Dane and that he was 
always a sort of attaché to the British Council. Yet he was funda- 
mentally very Danish, down to his love of cooking and the generous 
hospitality which all his friends remember. He was indeed a typical 
Dane, but only in the sense in which we say that Dr Johnson was a 
typical Englishman, that is to say, one whom we would all wish 
to resemble. 
A. J. M. 


American and British Usage 
MICHAEL WEST 


ONE OF the greatest difficulties of the language learner is to avoid 
acquiring a hybrid form of the language—a Parisian French accent 
Combined with uses of the subjunctive which are peculiar to the 
Midi, Scottish idiom interpolated into a distinctly Southern English 
‘orm. This is especially liable to happen in the case of Americanisms 
in British English (and no doubt conversely). Perhaps one should 
add without offence that whereas a few items of dialect ina Standard 
British English setting are merely interesting, an excess of Ameri- 
Canisms has an undesirable social implication; it tends rather to 
Suggest Teddy-boy speech, especially as the learner is not able to 
Istinguish the sub-standard Americanism from that current among 
Cultured Americans—nor, indeed, can his British hearer. 
Dr Randolph Quirk in the New York Times Magazine, 2 December 
56, and World Digest, April 1957, has shown that many of the 
usages which the south-eastern Englishman would consider purely 
Merican are current in other parts of Britain. Thus, “Do you 
ave (children)?’=Have you any . . .? is common in Northern 
ngland and in Ireland. So also many usages which seem peculiarly 
TIUSh are current in certain parts of U.S.; thus tap-water comes 
E of the American's faucet and the Post Office handles his mail. 
t is therefore necessary, in making any list of Americanisms for 
+, Suidance of learners of British English, to define the English 
ch they are learning. Let us suppose it to be the educated speech 


c : a. m 
Urrent in South-eastern England, since this is the form ordinarily 
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Mbodied in the textbooks. The list below cannot be regarded as 
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We use N to show that a usage is Not adopted: A stands for 
Adopted and M for Marginal. Other judges might differ con- 
siderably from the annotations here; thus the purist or older person 
might well consider Baggage—luggage as M rather than A, whereas 
another, perhaps younger and more liberal-minded, would approve 
‘All afternoon’ as A. 

Usages which are sub-standard or colloquial Amencan are 
asterisked. 


* * * * 


. ‘You are acting like a baby! Act—behave, though 
* Oaoh, would be out of place in a formal British 
context . A. 2M. 

All. ‘I worked all afternoon’=all the afternoon. So 
also All morning, All evening. This is becoming 
accepted but would be disapproved of by the purist M. 

All that much=so much. Frequent in American usage 
but rare in formal British speech : M 

Any*=at all. ‘Did not hurt him any’ s : . N. 

Aside from=apart from & .N. 

As of=as from. These are commercial idioms. ‘On 
and after’ or ‘From and including’ are clearer and 
less liable to misinterpretation outside commercial 
circles s ; : a 

Baggage=luggage : E z ; : 

Baby-carriage= perambulator. This tends to become 
accepted in view of the fact that the modern con- 
veyance differs widely from the old fashioned large- 
wheeled pram . M. A. 

Bar=public house. The American word may refer to 
the house as a whole, whereas the British word 
refers to one room in a house or hotel . N. 

Biscuit=scone . . : : , ; s . N. 

Bullet*—cartridge. Cartridge—the container and the 
missile; Bullet—the missile only. This is a very 
common misusage which, it is to be hoped, will 
not become accepted . . 

Calculate—think, believe : 

Candy=sweets. In British English ‘Candy refers to 
crystallized sugar, A WE Candied ae 

Check=bill, e.g. in a restaurant 

Check—=deposit luggage 

Check in, Check out . 


? M. 


RE 
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Check up, Check up on: not approved by the purist, 
but widely used and accepted . . . 
Cookies=sweet biscuits . . : E SS 
Coverage. Give coverage to—cover by sales-organization 
Crazy—insane. Crazy in British usage implies rather 
extreme unwisdom than a psychopathic condition. 
The British distinction is uscful : . 
Cunning*=amusing, attractive . 

Cute*=attractive — . . : : NM y 
Dessert=the sweet course, whereas the British word 
means fruit, nuts, &c., at the end of dinner . 
Doubt that. ‘Doubt that’ is, according to Fowler, 

incorrect in affirmative sentences (‘Can you doubt 
that ...2” ‘I do not doubt that . . .' but ‘I doubt if/ 
Whether . . .). ‘Doubt that is widely used in 
American writings; less so in British (where it is 
to be deplored) . " E . ae ee 
Do you Pim i you? Have you got? e.g. ‘Do you 
have a cigarette? : . DRE l y 
Due to=Owing to, e.g. ‘Due to the rain fhe geme px 
Postponed’. Definitely incorrect according i 
purists, yet very common . . s ; 
evator=(passenger) lift . . RE : 
Faithfully dE faithfully (see Sincerely—below) 
Fall=autumn , "OM TIERS OL 
Faucet —ta n J P . 
Game=match, ‘Football game’ on the 
American ‘Ball game’ has been heard on the 
ut is exceptional ‘ : 
Go places*= travel : . : à 
? see him, (Omission of ‘and’ : : hey. 
otten is ded only in the pian ‘Ill-gotten gains in 


analogy of the 
Radio, 


G How is he? ‘Grand —very well - 
anes think: ‘I guess it’s all right’ . 
ie Tier Six—half past : 
© him do it=get him to do it . SPEC. 
ome. Ts he hoteles home. So also ‘Stay home’ . 
lai . . = d 
nor c. M — —; ‘The best book I 
ave read in (= ji time B = 
Lo, in (= for) a long , F 
oeae find: "I cannot locate it’=find it - — | eT 
tion= place, accepted in the technical cine 
Braphic Sense, but elsewhere . d ý i 


N. 
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Mad=angry: not accepted in British southern English 

Mail— post, letters : s s 3 : : 

Most*=almost: ‘Most all of them agree’ 3 . 

Motivation—motive. *His motivation in doing this’. 
This, though common, would be considered as 
incorrect on both sides of the Atlantic; but it is 
possibly more prevalent in U.S.— Motivation 
should, of course, mean causing a person to have a 
motive, e.g. ‘Motivation of increased output per man* 

Named for—his father— Named after . E : s: 

Normalcy—normality is listed by Shorter Oxford as 
‘orig. U.S.; it is not included in Concise Oxford 
and is not approved in British usage . 1 - 

Odour=smell. Originally Odour in British English was 
mainly confined to figurative uses, e.g. ‘An odour 
of sanctity’, but it is so useful as a non-committal 
word for an olfactory sensation without implying 
pleasantness or otherwise that it has become 
accepted, especially in scientific contexts 

Off of*. ‘Take it off of the table’ n 

Operative— worker in a factory . è : 3 

Ouch!*—exclamation of pain. Said to be sub-standard 
in U.S. and definitely not British . 

Out*. ‘Threw it out the window’ : : : P 

Plenty*. “Was he angry?’ ‘Yes, plenty l—but ‘Cowards 
are plenty’ is *A*, though rather literary 

Quarter of six—quarter to : z 

Reckon*=think. ‘I reckon it will be fine’ 

Right away=at once, Right now=now : T á 

Sick=ill, e.g. *He is sick’ where in British English ‘sick’ 
is used only attributively (‘Sick persons’) except in 
certain idioms, e.g. ‘Go sick’ : " à 

Sidewalk=pavement : P à Š . 

Sincerely yours— Y ours sincerely. This is commoner in 
U.S. than in Britain; but is used in Britain where 
something less formal than “Yours sincerely’ is needed 

Slant=point of view. An occasional journalistic use in 
sub-standard British English : à z 

Some place*=somewhere. ‘Some place else —some- 
where else : E : s 

Suspenders—braces . - s : a g $ 

Talk with him—talk to him. There are, however, con- 
texts in which ‘Talk with him’, meaning Have a 
chat with him, would be accepted 
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Tear down buildings, decorations, &c. This is a journal- 
istic usage, probably of U.S. origin, which is tending 
to come in as a substitute for “Pull down’, Take " 
down'. Careful British writers would not use it . — M.? N. 

That—so. ‘Ts it that serious?’=so serious as all thet x i: 

Too (emphatic), *Did she say that?'—'She did, too? . LON, 

Truck —lorr " 1 R . ; JD 

Vest—waistzoat. This usage is confined to the trade in 


N. 
British English . Eos us 
H Vays—way: 'A long ways from here 
rench=spanner i : i 
* * * * 


Of course à longer list might be made, especially EX s 
to dwell upon sub-standard and colloquial pe uds 
though Occasionally heard and seen in wi ER 
#ccepted in cultured speech and writing. " Fia 
instances of these have been included above, e.g. T pe ae E 

"t the window, The interesting and more pu Js vod 
the Marginals, Judgment on these depends in 
on the age and dignity of the user. i , i e 
The best es A the foreign learner is, as with dubious gram 


ten in doubt, say it in some other way. 


* * = * 


itici i estions; 
lam Very grateful to Dr Quirk for Me e 
this does not imply that he concurs in all my re . 


How Much English does a 
Foreign Audience Understand ? 


R. A. CLOSE 


THE FOLLOWING is an account of tests given to groups of people for 
whom English is a foreign language with the object of finding out 
how much of a short talk in English they had understood. 

The tests were rudimentary. A lecturer spoke for about ten or 
fifteen minutes. The audience were either told beforehand they 
would be tested, or not. They were sometimes allowed, sometimes 
not, to take notes. Immediately after the talk, they were asked 
questions designed to make them reproduce if they could the chief 
facts and ideas the speaker had been trying to communicate. The 
tests were intended to assess comprehension, not memory or ability 
to concentrate. , 

Two arguments are at once conceded. First, if a test of that kind 
were applied to a native English-speaking audience, say of university 
students accustomed to listening to lectures, the amount of non- 
understanding and of misunderstanding revealed would be very 
considerable. A comparison in attainments between a foreign and 
a native English-speaking audience would be interesting but would 
not invalidate the conclusions drawn below. Second, a lecture need 
not merely be a means of communication; and it can communicate 
more than facts and ideas. The speaker who was thanked with the 
words: 'I am sorry I could not understand your lecture, but it 
sounded very interesting" had not necessarily wasted his time even with 
that member of the audience. And if a lecture leads to nothing but an 
impulse in one of the hearers to take a certain book off a library 
shelf and read it, something worth while may have been achieved. 

The present article, however, is concerned only with the question 
of how much straightforward information was transmitted with 
immediate and noticeable success in specific cases. 

In 1953 I had to conduct an examination in English for about 100 
Japanese applicants for British Council Scholarships. They were al 
selected and highly qualified university graduates in a variety O 
subjects. All professed to understand some English and were 
confident that, within a few months of the test I was now giving 
them, they could follow lectures and tuition in their respective 
fields of study at a university in Britain. So I gave them a simp!© 
talk on British universities, along these lines: ‘In Britain, there are 
191 universities. In Japan you have more than 400 places to which 

*That was the figure at the time: it is now 21. 
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you give the name “university”. But our system is different from 
yours. (The difference was briefly explained.) “Thus the number 
of places in Britain which we call universities is only 19.’ 

"Oxford and Cambridge are the oldest and best known of the 
British universities, but they are not the only ones. The Universities 
of London, Edinburgh, &c., &c., are also very important. All the 
British universities are independent. They themselves decide what 
subjects to teach, what teachers to employ, what students to admit. 
These things are not controlled by the Government’, and so on. 

Before delivering this talk, I had given a dictation, for its own 
sake and to accustom the candidates to my voice. I explained the 
Purpose of the talk and of the test to follow it, and advised every- 
body to take notes of important facts, numbers, names and state- 
ments, Questions proceeded in the following way: 

‘First Question. Write the number of universities in Britain.’ 


Pause. 
T will say that again. Question No. One: How many universi- 
ties are there in Britain? Write only the number.’ 
A minute or two was allowed for consultation of notes 
writing the answer. 
The third question asked which British 
by the Government. 
Answers to the first question 


and for 
universities were controlled 


included several blanks, and a wide 


Tange of numbers from 7 to 7,000. About half the candidates had 
Put 19; some 90. The last is easily understandable. The recurrence 
9f 7 was a mystery. I could only conclude that early in the talk I 
had let slip a clearly audible word like ‘several’ or ‘separate’. If 
I had done so, a tape recording would have shown it. But why 
Seven thousand? Only one candidate gave this answer, it is true. 

9 judge from his performance in the remainder of the examination, 
" Was ingenious. Perhaps he had meant seven hundred: if Japan 

ad four hundred universities, why should not one of the great 


estern powers be attributed with nearly twice as many? Or he 
perhaps also making 


may have been thinking of university students, ; 
b € confusion, often found among Japanese students of English, 
peer the English *thousand' and the Japanese *man' (ten thousand) 
of ich is a common unit of reckoning with large numbers: seven man 
University students in Britain would not have been far wrong. 
Answers to the third question included: all, none, Oxford and 
eas bridge, not Oxford and Cambridge but all the others. It is 
ua to see from the script of the talk how Oxford and Cambridge 
Quded at this point. 
average 3° marks, the highest score 


d was 8; the lowest 0; and the 
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This test and the results of it were described in an article published 
in a Japanese journal! and taken very much to heart by future 
aspirants for British Council Scholarships, who trained for the 
following year's examination by listening assiduously to talks in 
English—live, broadcast, and, especially, on recordings. I assumed 
that this training was chiefly responsible for the marked improve- 
ment in the results of a similar comprehension test held in 1954. 
The improvement was maintained in 1955. By then, although the 
standard of the examination was raised so as to bring conditions 
more into line with those with which the successful candidates 
would have to contend in a lecture-room in Britain, the average 
score had risen to 11 out of 20. 

Few of the members of the Japanese groups were specialists in 
English, let alone teachers of it. Those who were English specialists 
usually gained high marks, but did not do so invariably. The title 
‘English Professor’ does not always carry with it the capacity to 
understand the spoken language accurately. This was demonstrated 
when comprehension tests were applied at a Summer School in 
1957 to a group of experienced teachers of English in Austria—a 
country where the native language is closely akin to English and 
where the standard of English studies is very high. 

My first comprehension test for the Austrian group was given 
without warning. I began a lecture on ‘Oral Comprehension’ with 
a reference to Professor Gilbert Murray, whose death had recently 
taken place. I first explained that Gilbert Murray had been a great 
classicist, deeply interested in the League of Nations; then recited 
as naturally as I could the opening passage of a broadcast he had 
given in 1950. In that passage, Gilbert Murray was looking back 
on the last fifty years and finding it a terrifying experience. We 
had meant well, he said. We were not an inhuman generation: 1n 
the West at least we had continued a tradition of making our laws 
more considerate. We were not decadent: on the contrary, we had 
made progress in science, in one field after another. Examples 
were given to show how much we had progressed. Yet in spite O 
that, something had gone wrong. 

It would no doubt have been tactless of the speaker at that 
juncture to enquire, ‘Have you understood what I have been saying’ 
He would have deserved the pained reply, ‘Of course.’ As it was» 
my imposition of questions requiring written answers came no 
something of a shock, although long before the three weeks of the 
Summer School were over the exercise had been generally recognize 
as being both useful and interesting. 

In the first Austrian test, four people scored 10 out of 10; tuo 

“The Rising Generation’, May, 1953. 
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scored only 1; the average was Tk. Twenty of the group of thirty-six 
failed to produce a satisfactory sentence summarizing the argument 
of the talk up to the point where I had stopped. One present 
maintained Gilbert Murray was a scientist. Two gave answers that 
Were more influenced by their own reading than by what I had said. 
Another's answers were highly coloured by private experiences of 
the terrifying past. Two members of the audience had identified 
individual words and phrases but had put them together to make 
statements which I had not uttered: one summed up the talk in 
the words ‘G.M. believed the League of Nations had failed’; the 
giner concluded that Gilbert Murray had thought ‘the West’ was 

ong’. 


A second test was given a week later; a third, a week after that. 


Performances in thé second and third tests were better than in the 
first, but not much: the increase in the total marks for the whole 
group was 6 per cent. In so far as improvement occurred, I put 
this down to the facts that the audience now knew the game and 
that their ears were better attuned to English through hearing it 
all day long. In so far as the improvement was only slight, I 
imagined this was because the first test had proved a fair measure 
Of their real capacity (in spite of their claim that they would have 
done much better if they had been used to the ‘method’) and because 
Marked progress could only come from practice over a considerable 


Period of time. 
De primary conclusions might be drawn from m" bur i 
irst, it was i ses mentioned above that a grea 
"cen i d resulted from 


E Second, practice in listening to spoken English and tests g oral 
E Mprehension both seemed to be necessary to enable the preien 
udent to follow explanations, lectures and speeches 1n the Englis! 


anguage, The kind of training needed, however, appeared to take 
e. 


tim, 
efficacy of lectures 


In additi i i the 
tion, the observations on | 
ERE epe formed from the experiences sur- 


An audience might be 
aids’, including devices 


pee the tests: 

erstanding can be facilitated Hc 

yown to teachers for generations, on epp 

Shows, the number 19 on the board doe cu Mas ` 

bin. ing how the particular universities you are talking abou ae 

illus nized and how they stand in relationship with the Government; 
trate the process you are trying to describe with a film; distribute 
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summaries of your lecture clearly setting out the statements you wish 
to emphasize; and there will be a greater chance of effective com- 
munication than if you relied on your voice alone. 

The speaker's voice, in any case, needs to be particularly audible, 
and his pronunciation must be clear and precise. When one 1s 
listening to a foreign language, clarity in the speaker's diction can 
make all the difference between understanding most of what is said 
and catching nothing at all—far more so than when one is listening 
to one's mother tongue. To be understood, the speaker in a language 
foreign to his audience may have to use more volume, without being 
over loud, and to allow the minimum of ‘interference’ from other 
sources. Above all, he must frequently pause, to allow one wave of 
transmission to be properly received before he begins the next. - 

Nevertheless, even if his aim is solely to communicate information, 
a lecturer must be more than an emitter of clear signals. He can 
broadcast ‘P’ as loud and clear as he likes, but if his audience 
happens to have no conception of ‘P’ but to understand ‘B’ which 
sounds like it, it will be ‘B’ that they receive. Furthermore, 
audiences consist of human beings who are sensitive and tempera- 
mental. They may obstinately refuse to ‘receive’ the speaker 
efficiently until he arouses their interest and confidence, elements 
that are essential to understanding in the deeper sense. 

Humour is a time-honoured way of winning confidence, and for 
any speaker laughter is a gratifying sign of an understanding 
audience. But laughter does not signify understanding in everybody. 
Some people listening to a foreign language laugh because they feel 
they would be conspicuous for failing to understand if they did not 
laugh. Others laugh with a nervous relief of tension when, after 
straining to catch some gleam of meaning in the speaker's words, 
they suddenly recognize a word or phrase that is familiar. 4 

Time is a most important factor. Both in Japan and in Austria 
there were indications of a weakening of attention after only five 
minutes. No souls are saved after twenty minutes, said the preacher. 
Certainly, in many of the lectures I have recently observed, twenty 
minutes’ continuous discourse seemed almost as much as a foreign 
audience could properly grasp: after that, they began to develop 
nervous coughs, seemed to need some interlude to revive their 
attention, to want something to look at for a while, to require a 
pause for question and answer, or a change of voice. If no suc 
break or variation occurs, then either the foreign listener has to 
be very proficient and to concentrate hard, or his mind wanders 
and registers little more of the lecture than occasional snatches of it. 

A multiplicity of factors help or hinder understanding on these 
occasions. Visual aids, clarity of diction, interest, sympathy: 


y 
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pm time, are only some of them. Yet with all of them in his 
a n can still leave the lecture-room with his task half 
eee ne of the conclusions of the experiments carried out in 
des d summer was that a passage used in a comprehension 
vom 3i not be regarded as completely understood until it had 
ieee fs the subject for a thorough discussion. I do not mean a 
s 3 ormal discussion, immediately the speaker has sat down, in 
EE wi usually only the most distinguished or the least self-conscious 
: mbers of the audience participate. I mean discussions of a 
utorial kind lasting at least an hour. Such discussions not only 
poe an opportunity for going into the subject in greater detail: 

ey often prove to be essential to a full understanding of the talk 
on which they are based. 
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GEORGE S. WALDO 


ONE THORN in the side of anyone studying English as a second 
language is learning to pronounce the adjectives spelt -ed. Although 
in most of them the -ed is pronounced [t] or [d] or [1d] strictly 
according to which sound precedes it, there are nevertheless a few 
in which the ending is pronounced [1d] after sounds that would 


lead one to expect [t] or [d]. Y 
: The -ed of verbs follows the same ‘rules’ as the majority of the 
adjectives. That is, there are no exceptions among the verbs. 


hese rules are to pronounce -ed:? d 
(1) As a separate syllable, [1d] or [ed], after [d] or [t]. [1d] is 

Professor Jones ives for Received 
ritain?; [ed] is also used in America, 
ars go by? Examples are 


the only pronunciation 
Pronunciation in Great B 
apparently more often as the ye 


X [edid] added and ['weittd] waited. 
ee, amon ifford H. Prator, Jr, Manual of American English 
g others, Cli ord thecae & Los Angeles, 195 D, p. 73. 


Pronunciat ion for adult foreign students s 

Pp. ie Jones, An Outline of English (Cambridge, 1956), 
- 142, 145, 88514, 525 and notes. 

ra Prator’s Manual . . . (note 1 above); John S. Kenyon, American 
nunciation, 9th ed. (Ann Arbor, 1946), pp.196-7, 200-201, $316, 321; and 

eem Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary (Springfield, Mass., 1951), 
- Xi, xii, §§30, 53. 


Phonetics, 8th ed. 
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(2) [t] after all voiceless consonants except [t], as in [stept] 
stepped; [lekt] lacked; [kıst] kissed; [staft] stuffed; [poft] 
pushed; and [bi'trou8t] betrothed. 

(3) [d] after all voiced sounds except [d]—including all vowels— 
as in [rabd] rubbed; [begd] begged; [ruld] ruled; [koumd] 
combed; [s'meizd] amazed; [weivd] waved; [bend] banged: 
and [traid] tried. 

With but nineteen exceptions, the adjectives also follow the 
same rules!: [a'ptnja,neittd] opinionated; ['serid] serried; [dekt] 
decked; and dozens of others. The exceptions, being so few, are 
under strong analogical pressure from both the ‘regular’ adjectives 
and all the verbs. The exceptions are confusing because there is 
no way of recognizing them by either their form or meaning; they 
simply have to be memorized. 

Prator states the rules paraphrased above and goes on to say: 

There is only one type of exception to these rules, a group 
of adjectives which end in -ed, and therefore look like verbs: 
ragged, wretched, &c. Contrary to the principles outlined 
above, the ending of these is pronounced as a separate syllable, 
[1d]: [régrd] [rétfrd]. 

He then lists nine of these exceptions. 

It is the purpose of this paper to make the description more 
exact in two respects. First, when there are only 19 exceptions in 
all, it seems a pity to list only nine of them. It is not possible to 
justify such abridgement on the grounds of listing only the most 
frequent ones, for the list includes aged, blessed, dogged, naked, 
ragged, rugged, two-legged, wicked, and wretched while omitting, 
say, crooked and jagged. Second, characterizing these exceptions aS 
a ‘type’ is decidedly misleading, for their similarity to each other 
includes being adjectives pronounced with [rd] and ends there. 
There are undoubtedly reasons why they have remained exceptions; 
and our second task is to explore the possible reasons we can thin 
of—in this case, there are four of them—but the fact remains that 
they are not a type about which one can say ‘All such adjectives with 
a [k] before -ed are pronounced -[kid]’, for cracked and booked, 
say, are pronounced [kt], or *Adjectives with pejorative connota- 
tions remained pronounced -[1d]’, which would apply to, SY; 
wretched, cursed, and wicked but not trammelled, perjured, and 
depressed. 

"Thus necessitating correction of Jones’ (op. cit. p. 525 note) ‘Note that me 
termination -ed in adjectives is almost always pronounced -id. Hence a differ, 
ence in pronunciation is made between aged (participle) [eidzd] and age 
(adjective) ['eid sid]. ... Similarly the adverbs formed from participles take the 


pronunciation [-idli], whatever the form of the simple participle may ps 
compare unfeigned [an'feind], unfeignedly [An'feinidli]. . . . 


N 
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These adjectives have been checked for pronunciation i 
3 ion in: 
A € J onm, iio a Pronouncing Si Homans. 
A nan ; E 
nc RE English omas Knott, A Pronouncing Dictionary 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary. 
The T horndike-Barnhart Comprehensive Desk Dictionary. 
(Thi eum Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary. 
eee not a list I care to justify beyond pointing out that it includes 
ore one English and one American first-rate dictionary. The 
I first appear largely because they were what were available when 
erie qui interested in the matter, abroad. If exhaustiveness of 
Colle yi esee authorities were pretended, the American 
Thos ictionary would certainly not be omitted.) 
T E disagree little on the matter, in fact only as 
Tue es belowin the completed list of Prator'sexceptional adjectives: 
un se The American dictionaries also give -[st]. 
E Merriam-Webster’s adds ['eidzd] for ‘having attained 
a (specified) age; as, à man aged forty years' and for 
bel compounds like middle-aged. 
oved Jones says ‘(used predicatively) [br'lavd ba'l-], (used 
attributively or as 4 noun) [br'lavd ba'l-, -vid]. 
bl Theothersreport belovédasmore frequent than belov'd. 
essed Jones and Kenyon-Knott say 50; the others only say 
that it is more frequent. 


crabbed 
cragged Missi 
crooked issing from Jones. 
€ The American dictionaries also list [ks^st]. 
ussed 
dogged 
pi Missing from the Concise Oxford. s 
meg Only in the sense of ‘erudite’; not of ‘acquired’. 
ctionaries indicate ‘usually’, and 


legged The American di 
Merriam-Webster’s specifically, 
[inations], ['leged; 'legid], or, esp- Brit. [legd]? 
The Concise Oxford lists nO pro 
Jones's [legd] confirms Merriam-Webster's. 


naked 
Peukeg The British authorities give I the American 
‘usually ['pikrd]" for ‘emaciated, wan.’ 
ragged ‘usually 
M A 
rugged issing from Jones 
Wicked 


Wretched 
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The grounds for inclusion are obviously absence of the 'con-  . 
tracted’ form on at least one side of the Atlantic. R 

These 19 do not constitute a class that can be recognized by their 
form—they are simply a miscellaneous residue that must be 
memorized. But they have some partial similarities that simplify 
the memorization. 

The adoption of the pronunciation [t] or [d] and the accom- 
panying disuse of [rd] in verbs like wished and claimed is an 
‘analogical’ change rather than a ‘sound change". That is, in a 
sound change, the quality is gradually and imperceptibly altered in 
the course of, say, three or four generations; the old quality is lost 
just as inevitably as the new quality is acquired. Analogical change, 
however, means that a new pronunciation is adopted without the 
old one's being altered; the two are used by neighbours indefinitely 
or until one of them is abandoned for some reason. 

For example, we know that in London English the -ed of verbs 
was not simply and imperceptibly ‘contracted’ from -[1d] to [t] 
or [d]. Shakespeare's poetry makes it clear that he could pronounce 
the -ed of both verbs and adjectives as either -éd, that is a separate 
syllable, or a non-syllabic [t] or [d] on the end of the rest of the 
Word. The spellings ed? and *-'d' suggest that the poet could 
choose to add the extra syllable or not, to fit his metre, and metrical 
evidence proves so.i 

Retaining syllabic -ed we find in Macbeth, II, i:? 

33 Is this a dagger which I see before Me; 1... 
36... Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
37 To feeling as to Sight? or art thou but 
38 A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
39 Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 


From The Merchant of Venice, IV, i, 187-9, we have Portia's: 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
"Tis mightiest in the mightiest. It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 


From Antony and Cleopatra, IV, xii, 37-9: 
...and let 
Patient Octavia plough thy visage up 
With her prepared nails. "Tis well th'art gone. 


On the other hand, in Othello, TI, i, 304-8, try reading syllabic 
endings in Iago's: 

"Cf. Helge Kókeritz, Shakespeare's. Pronunciation (New Haven, 1953), 
pp. 262-64. 

*Line references to Shakespeare are to the Kittredge edition (1936). 
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T a I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Tes ep d into my seat; the thought whereof 
P des S ager cng mineral, gnaw my inwards; 
Tilt ng can or shall content my soul 

am even’d with him, wife for wife; 


E x ludicrous, Macbeth’s famous: 
€ have scotch'd the snake, not kill’d it (III, ii, 13). 


E : 
a dine « Mo es pon are the Shakespearean rhymes of the 
fiom Komen lh Sn word, as in the following two examples 

ira ask his name. —If he be married, 
Tax grave is like to be my wedding bed. (I, v, 136-7). 
Bot 5 up those cords. Poor ropes, you are beguil'd, 
He you and I, for Romeo is exil'd. 
care you for a highway to my bed; 

I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. (III, ii, 132-5). 


Words as bros : similation of [zj] or [zi] in such 
'Sleizio(r) razier and glazier, where the older ['breizia(r)] and 
"Brel are current alongside the newer, assimilated forms 
true, but )] and ['gleiza(r)]._ The [s] has resulted from [zj], it is 
intact in [zj] > [zl is only half the story, since [zj] also remains 
like hae circumstances, namely the comparative adjectives 
ing by ar and crazier. That the pronunciations with [3] are spread- 
in the ey, rather than as a blind assimilation of all [zj] to [3] 
also to a circumstances is the fundamental difference that is 
Words e noted in connection with -ed, where of course many 

are to be heard with either pronunciation like beaked, 


wi 
He Snagged, and cragged. 
dia analogical changes, sprea 
bilingn fee speech forms on eac 
tioni at ism (specifically bidialectalis 
its Proc the spread of such a change 
Ü NUM remain quite obscure. 
the Hen. case of the -ed adjectives, four factors may have affected. 
M RU First, the force of analogy is to be considered. All the 
oe ee have submitted to the pattern described on page 54.. 
ave undoubtedly put pressure on the adjectives to submit 


Y 
Definit; 
One gon of ‘adjacent’ will be one result of a thorough exploration. A priori 
Occu Suspect influence if two forms are adjacent regionally or socially or 
Of th spational/technical terms or perhaps ‘structurally’ within the grammar 
me person, like glazier and lazier- 


A current example is the as 


ding word by word via the influence 
h other, constitute one aspect of 
m), but no thorough exlpora- 
has appeared, and its nature, 
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likewise. Nor is it arbitrary to assume that a verb-to-adjective 
analogy is at work. There is, in fact, no dividing line between the 
two groups. The only test whether lighted, for instance, is an 
adjective or the past participle of a verb is its ‘function’ in the 
sentence, which is revealed by word order and ‘function’ words. 
A lighted candle we recognize as containing an adjective because 
lighted is in adjective-position after an article and before a noun. 
In He has lighted the candle, a past participle is identified not by 
the preceding has, as we shall soon see, but by the order ^-^ ed 
++ the + noun, which only two adjectives will fit, both and all. The 
ambiguity of He has lighted candles will be seen through the para- 
phrases (with an adjective) He has some lighted candles and (with a 
verb) He has lighted some candles. 

The lack of any analogous verb-form with a ‘contracted’ pro- 
nunciation doubtless contributes to preserving the syllabic 
pronunciation of -ed in accursed, beloved, cragged, jagged, naked, 
ragged, rugged, and wicked. = 

Second, when both pronunciations are current, a factor that will 
help preserve the syllabic pronunciation is the avoidance of an 
inherently difficult consonant cluster. For there can be no doubt 
that even for the virtuoso long skilled in producing his own language, 
there is more difficulty in pronouncing three successive consonants 
than two successive consonants and, in turn, a single consonant, 
particularly within the syllable. About two-thirds of our list would 
result in two stops if ‘contracted’ to [t d]: 


crabbed -legged rugged 
cragged naked wicked 
crooked peaked 

dogged ragged 

jagged 


plus /earned (for [n] is a Stop, though not a plosive) and aged and 
wretched, which might have two Stops respectively, [jd čt], oT 
Stop-fricative-stop, [dzd tft], : 
either case, the combination is inherently more difficult than with 


an intervening vowel. The fricative-plus-stop in all the others 


(beloved, cursed, accursed, blessed, and cussed) is also inherently 
difficult, even if less so, judging by the number of people x 
omit the [t] of final -[st] in Modern English. In no case are ‘i 
dealing with a survival of syllabic -ed after [I rj w] or any e. 
The role played by these consonant combinations will be E. 
clearer after a look at the survivors in -edly. In no case does b 
syllabic -éd survive in the -ed adjective but not its -edly adver T 
derivative. On the other hand, about Sixty -edly derivatives E 
a syllabic pronunciation for -ed- while their corresponding -° 


depending on one’s analysis. 1n: 


f 


Crooked, Crookedly, Crookedness 
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eEeetives do not. Again, the prominence of stops and fricatives 
efore the ending is marked. Grouping these according to what 
precedes the -edly, we find: 


Stops—largely Nasals 


unadornedly 
unarmedly 
ashamedly 
confinedly 
confirmedly 
conjoinedly 
contemnedly 
constrainedly 
undefinedly 
deformedly 
desi gnedly 
undiscernedly 
undisturbedly 
unexplainedly 
feignedly 
markedly 
unprovokedly 
resignealy 
restrainedly 
unwarnedly 


A few others retain a syllabic -éd- in 
adjective itself or the -edly adverb: 


Stop 
hookedness 
crampedness 


Third, there seems to be a factor 
the 19 adjectives are used. It 
of the language become ident 
English and ‘because they are ident 
Correspondingly felt to be out of place 


is wel 


ified in peop 
ified wit 


Glides and 
Fricatives Vowels 
abashedly assuredly 
abridgedly avowedly 
advisedly concealedly 
allegedly uncontrolledly 
unauthorizedly declaredly 
amazedly undefiledly 
unclothedly desiredly 
composedly impliedly 
confessedly preparedly 
convincedly unruledly 
convulsedly detailedly 
debauchedly 
deservedly 
disguisedly 
enforcedly 
fixedly 
forcedly 
unmovedly 
perplexedly 
pronouncedly 
professedly 
relievedly 
~ reservedly 
supposedly 
vexedly ; 
-edness but not in the -ed 
Stop-plus-Fricative Fricative 
detachedness uncircumcisedness 
unchangedness curvedness 
mixedness debasedness 
despisedness 


in the circumstances in which 
J] known that certain features 
le's minds with formal 
h formal style are 
elsewhere. Their use is thus 
legal pleadings, addresses to 


largely confined to prayers, sermons, d 
the sovereign, and other such clearly formal occasions. The 
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following are exam 
religious contexts: 


ples that are now virtually restricted to use in y 


(1) Thou-thee-thy-thine and their verb-forms. 

(2) An adjective before the name of the person addressed: 
Eternal God, Most gracious Lord, and Our Heavenly Father. 

(3) Retention not merely of grammatical forms as in (1) but also 


retention of certain content-wor 
lost elsewhere: 


righteousness. 


It is surprising how man 
to States of Grace and that s 
mind, even if the Grace is les: 
crooked, cursed, cussed, 

Formal usage, which 
Legal (including Diplom 
great many survivors in -edly and -edness: 
Legal, including Diplomatic 


ds that have been well-nigh 
beseech, compassion, loving-kindness, and 


y of the 19 adjectives refer specifically 
everal others also refer to states of 
s marked: accursed, beloved, blessed, 
dogged, learned, wicked, and wretched, 

for convenience (only) I shall divide into 
atic) and Theological, also accounts for a 


Theological, and other states of mind 


advisedly assuredly 
abridgedly avowedly 
allegedly abashedly 
unauthorizedly ashamedly 
confirmedly composedly 
conjoinedly confessedly 
constrainedly confusedly 
undefinedly contemnedly 
declaredly convincedly 
designedly undefiledly 
detailedly desiredly 
unexplainedly deservedly 
enforcedly disguisedly 
forcedly feignedly 
impliedly fixedly 
unprovokedly forcedly 
preparedness unmovedly 
reservedly perplexedly 
supposedly professedly 
unruledly relievedly 
unwarnedly resignedly 
reservedly 
vexedly 


Fourth, since these derivatives both are rarer than the adjectives 
from which they are derived and have preserved the syllabic -e 
better, it is also tempting to conjecture that the relative rareness 
has helped preserve them from the analogical pressure, but there 


"E 
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Seems no way of testing such a hypothesis, especially in view of a 
ema alternative one: If consonant clusters are a deterrent to 
oss of the intermediate vowel, then the clusters including -/y and 
-ness, are even more difficult by just one consonant. Since this 
hypothesis tallies well not only with the 19 adjectives but also with 
the derivatives in -edly and -edness, there is no need to suppose 
that rarity need have been a factor. 

The other three, however, are all at least partially verifiable. 
What is not yet verifiable is the *strength" of each one when they act 
In concert, for it seems probable that the resistance of these 19 
adjectives is due largely to a combination of these factors, since 
more than half are subject to more than one of them, even if the 
effect of the second be confined only to two stops or a stop and an 


affricate, that is, if we look at only the minimal effect of it. 
But there we must let the matter rest. For the efficacy of these 


factors can be partially established, but their efficacy relative to 
each other (that is, how much of each is required to preserve the 
Syllabic pronunciation) is something we have as yet no means of 
measuring, and unless one invokes an axiom that *Every effect has 
only one cause' it is an interplay of causes that is to be reckoned 


with here. 


The English Language 
in British Guiana 


RICHARD ALLSOPP 


THERE I5 no ‘native’ language in British Guiana. The language used 
is English. It is necessary to open any discussion on the above 
subject with these two firm and clear statements since so few people 
in England and the English-speaking world seem to be aware of these 
basic facts, (which are also applicable to the whole British Caribbean 
area); and unawareness of them is a matter of surprise and perhaps 
justified annoyance to British Guianese and other West Indians 
travelling or living abroad. But as soon as that information has 
served its initial purpose one has to modify it immediately. First 
let it be noticed that the verb chosen in the above statement is 
‘used’. This is because the spoken form of the language at some 
levels is so strongly modified as to justify its consideration as a 
foreign language, but as the same thing can probably be said about 
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form of the English language in British Guiana. 
Some brief geography would seem first useful. British Guiana 
is that single British territory in South America which seems to 


displayed voting instructions in English at the doors, and in Nagri 
and Urdu in the booths, whereas in the 1957 elections, English was 
used throughout. In neither case was any official or Party publi- 
cation printed in anything but English and this passed without any 
comment. The actual influence of Hindi on the lower levels of spoken 
English in British Guiana may not, however, be lightly disregarded, 
and is, in the writer's view, a matter awaiting proper investigation. 
This last statement is not in any way meant to imply criticism © 
the conscious efforts being made by two or three Hindu religious 


A 


i 
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Er through schools and Temples, and now by the Indian Council 
T cultural Relationships, to retain or regain the knowledge of 
Hindi among East Indians! These organizations have a hard time 
achieving their immediate purpose, which is to prevent the complete 
disappearance of Hindi among East Indians, and they are far from 
affecting the English language picture in British Guiana. The real 
influence of Hindi referred to above lies further back in time and 
further down the social scale, in circumstances where large numbers 
of the earlier generations of Hindu labourers mixed with African 
and perhaps also Portuguese labourers on sugar estates and in 
country areas generally. This influence is on the whole not much 
recognized, and is difficult to estimate in the present language 
picture. 

What then is the present language picture? Perhaps the easiest 
Way to illustrate it would be to consider the simple statement ‘I told 
him’ as a piece of Standard English spoken with Received Pronun- 
Ciation and indicating that the person speaking has said something 
at some time in the past to some other person, a known male. 
This identical piece of information would be expressed in the 


following different ways in British Guiana: 


1. Itold him. [ar tovld hım] 

la. Itold him [ar told him] 

2. Itol'im. [ar tol 1m] 

3. I tell "im. [ar tel 1m] 

3a. Atell'im. [a tel 1m] 

4. Itelle. [ar tel i] 

4a. À tell e. [a tel i] 

5. Metelle. [mr tel i] 

5a. Me tell am. [mr tel am] 
(The phonetic transcript is ‘narrow’ International Phonetic Associa- 
tion as used by Ida Ward.?) 

It is as well to remind the reader that he should not be misled by 
the occurrence of a Standard English present tense form of the verb 
in the samples 3 to 5a. These refer to past time just as much as 
No. 1 does. Speakers using the form ‘tell’ for past time would use 
the form ‘tellin’ [telin], as a finite verb, for the present tense. 

Users of the above forms will be found to be distributed as 
follows, it being understood that there are no sharp dividing lines 
between these social and functional strata, except at the extremes, 
that is, between 1 and the rest and between 5a and the rest: 


1The Indian Council for Cultural Relationships runs adult classes open to 


all interested persons. 
"Ida C, Ward: ‘The Phonetics of English’, Heffer. 4th ed., 1945. 
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l. Britons, and a small number of persons usually in adminis- 
trative positions consciously imitating ‘white talk’ for social 
reasons. 

la. The important middle-class administrative element in Govern- 
ment and Commerce. Usually having secondary and some- 
times university education. More travelled and often more 
class-conscious. 

2. Ordinary educated middle-class, clerical and professional, 
usually having Secondary education. 3 

Non-clerical em loyees, working an 

3 & 3a. Careful Apesetu oF labouring e Have had primary 

4 & 4a. Relaxed Speech of but very little or no secondary 

education. 

5. Mostly rural labouring class, but also such people as hucksters, 
carters, milksellers, Street-pedlars, &c., in towns. Under- 
schooled, semi-literate and illiterate. 


any occasion. 

Numerically also, categories 2 to 5a form the great bulk of the 
population, so that in all general considerations the others may 
almost be left out of account. Such considerations emphatically 
include the teaching of English in schools. Clearly, of the samples 


English are those from 2 to 5a, and more especially 3 to 5a. The 
broad term used to cover these categories from 3 to 5a is haere! 
though when it was first introduced (apparently about the turn o 
the century) by local observers, it was meant to apply only perhaps 
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to the last three categories of speech sampled above, 4, 5 and 5a. 
Briefly, the term ‘creole’ was first applied in the slave-plantation era 
to white people born in the colonies, then apparently to breeds of 
cattle and horses produced in the colonies, and then to the children 
of slaves; later it was also applied to the children of those Fast 
Indian indentured labourers who were born in the colonies and 
Who were employed in what were called *Creole Gangs' doing light 
Work on the estates at 3d. per day. As these children grew up, 
they gradually left behind them the language of their fathers and 
used the species of basic communicative English used by their 
parents and the peoples of all races and origins around them. To 
this language and its elaborated development, the name Creolese 
Was given. It is the language that all but a very small percentage 
of the whole corpus of children being educated in British Guiana 
hear in their homes and all around them; what is more important, 
it is the language they use freely out of the classroom and, given a 
chance, in it as well. It colours their thinking and naturally affects 
the English they write even in adulthood. This is more than most 


Guianese would grant. 

The rest of this article will accordingly be given over to a descrip- 
tion, in note form, of this ‘Creolese’. Most of this description has 
already appeared in an article by the present writer in *Kyk-Over-AT 
(Vol. 5, No. 17), a Guianese literary magazine, and is republished 


here by kind permission of the Fditor. 
BACKGROUND OF CREOLESE 


1. On to a variety of West African dialects brought by slaves was 
grafted first of all Dutch, Dutchmen being slave-masters in British 
Guiana for some 200 years until 1802. Dutch still remained 
sufficiently prominent in 1838 for it to be the subject of a complaint 
in a Report on Negro Education presented to Lord Glenelg, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and for War. 

2. Short periods of French (1782-4) and English domination jostled 
each other and interrupted Dutch supremacy until the final arrival 
of the British in 1803; from then on, English began to supersede 
other languages and dialects. 

3. After the abolition of slavery and during the period of East Indian 
indentured labour (1845-1917), Hindi words were added. English, 
grafted on to the East India tongues, produced new patterns which 
in turn affected the generality of the Creolese picture. 

4. Immigrant labour from China (mainly 1853-79) and Portugal 
(mainly 1841-82), had the same effect as had the East Indian. 
(Portuguese are still not considered ‘white’ in British Guiana.) 

5. African gold- and diamond-seekers venturing into the interior 
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brought back Amerindian words, mostly nouns, and introduced 
them into the language: some of these are still in general circulation. 

The population as shewn in the 1946 census is divided as indicated 
below (there will not be much change in these proportions today 
except for a probable increase in the percentage of East Indians): 


Percentage 

Amerindians .. ne " x 4.3 
Negro .. "M D = . 382 
Mixed . . " ipe sa .. 10.0 
EastIndian .. =e ie « 435 
European other than Portuguese . . 0.6 
Portuguese - A - 253 
Chinese T n i5 cá 0.9 
Other Asiatics, and Not Stated .. 0.2 

100.0 


All these contribute to Creolese and, on the whole, all use it, 
except for the Europeans and Amerindians. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CREOLESE 


1. Creolese is solely a medium of oral expression, and is never used 
for written communication, but newspapers sometimes carry jocular 
articles in the idiom and expressions or proverbs occasionally 
appear in the body of a printed English text. 
2. Standard English is the framework and container of Creolese, 
but its sources and speech-patterns are additionally derived from 
the sources indicated (with examples) below: R 
British dialects: (Northern English) cuffuffle (vb.); (Scottish) gie 
(vb.); (Irish) lep (vb.). 
Church English: beforetime (adv.); whosoever; drownded 
(<drownéd). 
United States English: guy (n.); presently (=at present); also 
some influence on tonal stress. 
African dialects: bakra (n.); nyam (vb.); kabba-kabba (adj.). 
Dutch: koker (n.); paal off (vb.); the [d] for [8] in dat, de 
(=that, the); broad open vowels as in baas (=boss). 
French: mousse (n.) crapaud (n.); and probably a few grammatical 
patterns (e.g., all two—both). 
Hindi: A number of nouns connected with food, ceremonies and 
dress: also basic structural influences, both grammatica 
(e.g., pronoun ‘me’ as a nominative form) and lexical (‘the 
time meet' —'has arrived’). 


i 
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Portuguese (only a small contribution): mustee (n. and adj., 
, <mestigo=a half-breed). 
wr pu small contribution): chow-mien (n.); kowtow 
vb.). 

Amerindian Languages: matapee (n.); pywarri (n.). 
3. Gesture, especially of the hands and face but also of other parts 
of the body, is an inseparable quality of Creolese: crisp, vivid 
imagery is a corollary to this. 


4. Intonation, by coincidence, somewhat resembles that of Welsh 


people; it can, however, have lower (and also much higher) pitches, 
and much heavier stress: in some circumstances there are much 
longer drawls than one is likely to hear anywhere in the British Isles. 
5. Vowels are pure and broad as a rule, there being very few 
diphthongs in the pronunciation. Among consonants, ‘th’ becomes 
d' or ‘t’, -ing becomes -in, while ‘r’ is pronounced before another 
consonant (bird, heart), and often finally as well (car, door). 
6. There are many aphetic and clipped forms, and the dropping 
of the final consonant or syllable is encountered. 
7. Plural and genitive inflections in nouns are dropped, as are 
person and tense inflections in verbs, e.g De neighbour dog kill 
de cat—the neighbour's dog killed the cat. 

taining the important idea in the 


8. The verb is often the word con à 
sentence, thus, dey unfair de boy=they have been unfair to the boy. 
9. Adjectives are repeated for superlative effect. Reduplication is a 


feature applied to descriptive nouns as well: e.g, tupid-tupid— 


very stupid: a shak-shak=a rattle. 
10. Prepositions are unimportant. 
limited in use, e.g A goin Buxton tomarra= 


tomorrow. , 
11. A great abundance of descriptive sound words are added for 


effect: E fall dung biddip! An de bottles go kreng-geddeng! i.e., 
he fell down and the bottles were smashed. 

Such then are the main features of Creolese. It is obviously just 
as unhelpful to say that Creolese is bad English as it would be to 
say that English is bad Creolese. As in the case of any dialect, a 
realistic attitude towards it ought to be decided upon, for it has its 
merits (even if they do have to be carefully sought and reared). 
One such merit, as anyone familiar with Creolese would agree, is 
its capacity for imagery and brief but telling description; it must 
also be said in passing that much of what has been said here would 
apply with a few changes to any other West Indian dialect. It 
appears to be assumed, however, that what is considered good 


normal English language is within easy reach of the average school- 


child, who has only consciously to shove aside Creolese in order 


They are often omitted or 
I am going to Buxton 


L. A. HILL 


when referring to a male Person. As this Japanese could speak a 
lot of English, they came to the conclusion that the Japanese 
language must make no distinctions between male and female in 
Pronouns, and that teachers of English in Japan must have the 
peculiar habit of emphasizing the feminine in their teaching (most 
Students of English who have trouble with ‘he’ and 
use ‘he’ instead of ‘she’, and not vice versa). 

As a matter of fact, however, the Japanese concerned was not 


[hou] and [hi:], he identifies the [h] sound in the first three with 
his own [h] allophone before [a], [e] and [o], and that in [hi:] 
with his [c] allophone before [i]. He therefore pronounces [hen], 


The English listener, who is not accustomed to a [c] before an 
[i:] sound, in his turn identifies it with the nearest sound in his OVE 
System, which is a [[]. Since it happens that the resultant [fi:] 


p> 
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belongs to the same form-class as the expected [hi:], this leads the 
English listener to diagnose the error as syntactical instead of 
Phonetic, If he then sets out to correct the Japanese speaker's 
mistake, one can imagine the cross-purposes at which they will 
work until each finally finds out what the other is doing. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


QUESTION.—Is it possible to use the present tense after the verb to hope ina 
Sentence like the following: ‘I hope he comes next year’? 

ANSWER.—Jespersen (Mod. Eng. Gram., IV, 2.4(7) says that the present tense 
Is used after hope when the immediate future is implied, and gives the example, 
T hope she plays one of Mozart’s sonatas’. Similarly we might say to a friend 
who is about to goon holiday, ‘I hope you have a good holiday’ or ‘I hope the 
Weather keeps fine for you.’ But the present tense may also be used for the 
More distant future to suggest urgency or a rather strong desire: e.g. Last 
Summer was very poor; I hope we get a good one next year. 

nce between ‘She was afraid to wake her husband 


QUESTION.— What is the differe 
her husband up'? 


up' and 'She was afraid of waking à 
ANSWER.— The infinitive suggests that possible consequences deterred her. 


What the possible consequences were would, of course, depend on the circum- 
stances or situation. Her husband might be annoyed with her; or if he were 
ill, suddenly to awaken him might aggravate his condition; or if she had 
awakened to find an intruder in the room she might fear that the intruder 
would attack her if she attempted to rouse her husband. 

The gerund suggests that waking her husband up was the consequence which 
she wished to avoid. Again, the reason would depend upofi the circumstances 
or situation. It might be that she thought he required more sleep; or it might 
be that she did not wish him to know that she had been in the room, or to see 
what she was doing. It might even be that she knew he would be angry if he 
were awakened. The point is that the infinitive implies that she would have 
liked to wake him up, but for some reason or other dared not; the gerund 
implies that she wished nor to wake him up but feared lest she should. The 

uestion is discussed in the article “Gerund versus Infinitive’ in E.L.T., Vol. XI, 


No. 1 (Oct.-Dec., 1956). 


qurstion.—I had always understood that the tule concerning the simple past 
tense and the present perfect was that the simple past was used to express an 
action in the past where the time was definite, and the present perfect to express 
an action in the past when the time was indefinite. How, then, does one account 
for the verbal forms in the following sentences? ‘This was my father’s watch’ 
(Simple Past), ‘These forks have been ours’ (Present Perfect). 

ANSWER.—The first sentence implies that the watch is no longer my father's; 
either he has given it to me, or he is dead and I have inherited it. His possession 
of it, therefore, is quite definitely a thing of the past. As to the second sentence, 
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I am doubtful whether it would be used without some other words attached to 
it: c.g. "These forks have been ours for the Past five years’ (implying they are 
still ours), or ‘These forks have been ours, they have been my cousin's, and 
now they belong to you'. (Here each Successive ownership is represented as 
part of what we might call the history of the forks up to the present moment.) 

The Present Perfect implies that the activity, the event or the occurrence in 
question took place in the past but is viewed as in some way connected with 
the present. It may be that it extends right up to the present: e.g. Mr Smith 
has worked. for this firm almost thirty years. This implies that he is still with the 
firm. It might imply that he is expected to continue in the firm's employment, 
but not necessarily so, for it could be used by the manager in paying a tribute 
to him on the day of his retirement; but it could not be used after he retired. 
It may be that it represents the present position resulting from something that 
Occurred in the past (She has broken her arm—hence her arm is now broken) 
Or à past event or situation as deduced from present appearances (Someone 
has been interfering with my bicycle, It looks as though this building has been a 
hotel). Or it may be a Past occurrence which is thought of as falling, at some 
unspecified time, within an inclusive present stretching backwards from the 
present moment (There have been many strikes since the end of the war). The 
limit of inclusion is not always stated, but in using the perfect tense the speaker 
always has one in mind: e.g. This building has been a private house, it has been 
a school, it has been a nurses? home, and now it is used as a club (i.e. since it was 
built, or within living memory, or since I have known it). 


QUESTION.—A student of English on holiday in Britain asks the usual stock 
question of people he meets: ‘Do you know London?’ The answers he receives 
are variously worded: A answers, ‘Yes, I lived there ten years.’ B replies, ‘I 
lived there for ten years.’ C says, ‘I have lived there six years’, but D, ‘I have 
lived there Jor six years’, while E’s answer is ‘I have been living there five years.” 
For a French student there is a decided distinction of meaning between the 
different versions. What is the implied meaning of each in English? 

ANSWER.—Let us first deal with A, C and E, where for is not used. A implies 
that I am living there no longer. C implies that I am Still living there; so does E, 


clearly if we go back to the answer given to the previous question, where it 
was suggested that in a tribute to an employee who was retiring, the manager 
of a firm might say ‘Mr Smith has worked for this firm almost thirty years’. 
He would hardly say has been working for this firm, though it is quite likely he 
would use this progressive form, in preference to the other, if he were showing 
a visitor round and introducing him to Mr Smith, the suggestion being, ‘and 
we expect he will go on working for us for several more years yet’, There 15, 
that is to say, something more final about the non-progressive form. j 

Now as to B and D. I do not think that many speakers of English are conscious 
of expressing any difference of meaning when they use the preposition. If there 
is any, it would seem to be that the form without the preposition represents 
the sum total when looked at from the end, whereas for represents duration an 
is another way of introducing a progressive sense. The Chancellor's speech 
lasted two hours is merely a mathematical statement of time; The Chancellor's 
speech lasted for two hours represents the Chancellor going on speaking ee 
by the time he finishes, two hours have elapsed. This is probably why, WI 
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DR remm d Some kind of feeling, such as admiration, annoyance, &c., 

US ae Io Mee for (He preached for over half an hour; suggestion—a twenty- 

A urs en quite sufficient). It is also why (although you do not include 

SE it in your question) it is more usual to find the progressive form 
e perfect used with for than without it. 


ue ne the Question Box of E.L.T., Vol. XI, No. 4, I notice this sentence: 
rn us we have not only to look to our own interests but also to the 
iem of other people and nations.’ Don't you think that this construction 
‘gay Aer careless and that the correct order of the words must be ‘We have to 
perd to our own interests but also to the interests of other people and 
ston s’? Since not only is followed by an infinitive one expects that but also 
A d be followed by an infinitive too. 
Meo a further question: is my previous paragraph grammatically correct? 
iz aera ek quite right in your criticism of the sentence you quote, and 
core i r correction of it. The rule is that any words which apply to both of the 
elated terms (in this case we have to look) should precede the first of the 


Correlatives. 
As to your second query, it would be more correct to say ‘the correct order 


à of the words should be’. 


f things English uses both at and for: e.g. 


The best gloves sold at the price’, ‘Boats for hire at very low charges’, ‘Tourist 
Service at reduced fares’ but ‘London to Paris by air for £5’, ‘A much better 
quality shirt for a guinea’. I thought it came to this: that for referred ‘to a 
definite ‘lot’ sold, whereas at is more abstract, implying the distributive notion 
of ‘each’, But in the Sunday Times of 25 November, 1951, I find ‘It (mutton) 
can be bought in the shops for 3d. a pound’ and the headline ‘Mutton ar 3d. 


a Pound’. From the same journal (30 Dec., 1951) ‘J. Constable’s "Stratford 
£44,100’, ‘The Rembrandt, which 


Mill on the Stour” was bought by R.M.D. for 

Sold for £8,000 at Sotheby’s’, ‘Hunting horn of John Peel found a buyer at £600". 
Is there some method in this madness? Is there some distinct difference of 

meaning, apart from the frequency of the use of either? 


ANSWER.—1 think the difference is à psychological one. For suggests exchange 
At one time you could buy a suit for four or 


Q gave five shillings for this pen, e 
five guineas, He sold his house for £2,000). Hence if our mind is fixed on the 
individual purchaser or seller and what he gives or receives for the thing in 
question, we use for. If on the other hand our mind is centred on the price 
which is fixed at what we may call the ‘sale-level’, or which an article reaches 

tre of interest. The 


at an auction, then ar is used. It is thus a question of centre : 
le is thinking of the housewives he saw in the 


Writer of the Sunday Times artic! 

shop handing over their money in exchange for the mutton, and of course he 

wishes it to appeal to his readers in that way. The person who drafted the 

headline is struck by the price as compared with that which is charged in 
dvertises boats for hire at very low 


Britain; hence he uses at. The person who a it ve 
charges thinks of his charges a5 compared with those of others; the air line that 


announces trips from London to Paris for £5 thinks of the potential patrons 
who will read his advertisement and will (so he hopes) be impressed with all 
they will get in exchange for so moderate a sum of money. The announcement 
about the Constable picture thinks of the buyer giving the auctioneer £44,100 
in exchange for it; that about the Rembrandt, of the auctioneer (and eventually 
the seller) receiving £8,000 in exchange. But that concerning John Peel’s hunting 
horn thinks of the bidding gradually going higher and higher till it reaches 


£600, at which point it stops and the horn is sold. 


QUESTION.—In mentioning prices o 
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QUESTION.—You may dine in or at a restaurant. We say ‘John works in that 
office’ but ‘Father is ar the office’, What is the precise significance of the two 
different prepositions? 
ANSWER.—Jn is used when we think of the person carrying out the work or 
the activity within the building or the room. At represents the building as a 
place to which we go to carry out some activity which is normally associated 
with it and (usually) which is carried out by others there as well. When 
Goldsmith writes of the village parson: ° 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His look adorned the venerable place 
he means ‘while he was conducting the worship’. When Swift wrote an essay 
entitled ‘On Sieeping in Church’ he was thinking of individual members of the 
congregation going to sleep within the building while the service was in progress 
(not the purpose for which the church exists or for which one expects people 
to go there). My sister works at the library. (She goes there either as a student 
or as a member of the staff, to carry out work connected with it). My sister 
works in the library. (She does her work within the building). 


QUESTION.—The following is taken from ‘London Calling Europe', No. 408, 
Dictation. ‘If anyone in the industry is asked how this is done, he will start 
talking about thermo-plastic resins, ureaformaldehydes and melamines— 
complicated and meaningless terms for the layman, but for the cotton men, 
agents of a new era.’ To my mind the first for should be fo, because, according 
to an article in English Studies (Amsterdam), 1957, p- 139, to is used if ‘the 
psychological response of the person affected’ is to be conveyed, and surely 
that is the position here. What is your opinion? 

ANSWER. To would, I think, be better, though it is unlikely that anyone would 
Notice the difference unless he started with a ‘rule’ and then set out to look for 
breaches of it. The general principle deduced by the writer of the article in 
English Studies is, I think, sound enough, but we can perhaps be too pernickerty 
if we expect these fine distinctions always to be observed even if, for the average 
reader of the article, it would not affect the meaning. Besides, in this case the 
one preposition has to do service for two words, not merely meaningless but 
also complicated, and this latter requires for (cf That is too complicated for me, 
These are complicated terms for the layman), so that whichever word we use, 
it will not suit both. 


QUESTION.—In the lines ‘Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do and dic’ 
(from Tennyson's poem The Charge of the Light Brigade) | have sometimes seen 
theirs spelt their's. Is this correct? 

ANSWER.— The correct spelling is theirs (without the apostrophe). In early 
editions of the poem it was printed their’s, probably by an error on the part 
of either the printer or the poet, but it was later corrected. All the possessive 
pronouns hers, ours, yours, theirs, are written without an apostrophe; so !$ 
the possessive adjective its. 

QUESTION.—"The cheese is eating my bread’ (Jerome K. Jerome. Three Men 


in a Boat), What is the meaning of this? ee 5 
ANSWER.—It is intended to be a humorous reference to the mites in the cheese. 


QUESTION.—'Where I had picked up the sensation which my dreams realized 
before me, I know not (Kingsley. Alton Locke). ‘In the wild streams ie 
whose current she had flung herself she was carried along she knew not, lé 
cared not, whither? (Hugh Walpole. The Cathedral). ‘Say not the SESS 
nought availeth’ (Clough). Why is the form ‘to do nor’ used in these quota o 
ANSWER.—It is a literary form used for the sake of emphasis. In spoken Eng! 


of 
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we should say J don’t know (or possibly J do not know if we wished to be a little 

more forceful). With your second example you might contrast the following, 

on Siegfried Sassoon's Memoirs of a Foxhunting Man: ‘His name (which I 
ave not thought of for I don't know how many years) was Mr Star.’ 


QUESTION.—In sentences like ‘They do not know what to do with their lives' is 
it better to use the plural, or would the singular (their life) do equally well? 
ANSWER.— The general question raised by this query is discussed in an article 
Singular or Plural? A Question of Concord' which appears in Moderna Sprk 
(Malmo) for September, 1957. In the particular sentence you quote the plural 
would probably be better, since we think of a number of people each living 
aimlessly, each faced with the problem in his own case, so that a number of 
lives are involved; but much depends on the context and the precise notion that 
the speaker (or writer) wishes to express. We should, for instance, probably 
speak of ‘people who have lived all their life in the same village’ and ‘those who 
have devoted their life to the services of others’, because here we are concerned 
with a general characteristic which we apply to individual persons. 


QUESTION.—In an American text dealing with the constituents of man’s body, 
I find this sentence: ‘The other and many fewer life-atoms that compose our 
in with us.’ I should like to know 


body we are hosts to; but they do not remat i 
whether much fewer would not be more correct; or 1S many used here on the 


analogy of many more? xd p 
ANSWER: —Much fewer would not be possible in this sentence, since much refers 
to quantity or amount, whereas few denotes number. Logically therefore it 
would seem that there could be no objection to many fewer; yet the fact remains 
that it sounds awkward, and the reason is that the common assumption that 
few stands opposed to many is not strictly correct, for where many thinks of an 
unspecified number in terms of the individual units, few thinks of it collectively, 
or as a group. Thus in the Biblical Many are called but few are chosen we think 
of a succession of individual persons being called, but of those chosen as con- 
stituting only a small group numerically. And the same is true of such sentences 
as Many candidates sat for the examination but few passed, and of the line Few, 
few shall part where many meet from Campbell’s poem The Battle of Hohen- 
linden’. Moreover, when we come to the comparatives, this difference leads to 
a further one: more refers only to the excess or what is added, whereas fewer 
refers not to what is subtracted, but to what remains after the subtraction. 
This is clearly seen if we contrast the two sentences I had one more book than 
I thought and I had one fewer books that I thought. We do not say One fewer 
book, though it is possible to say one book fewer; and this leads us on to the 
next point. The writer of the sentence you quote is apparently trying to equate 
ewer with the number subtracted, just as more 1S equated with the number 
added; but this frequently assumed analogy is, as we have shown above, 
fallacious. What is needed, then, is some way of saying that the number of one 
group, collectively, is considerably smaller than that of the other group, and 
this cannot be expressed by either much or many so long as fewer is used attribu- 
tively. But there is also a predicative use of few, an example of which is to be 
found in Olive Conway's one-act play Becky Sharp: "The people who have 
horses in Brussels tonight are few’. Here there would be no objection to using 
much with the comparative (‘Tomorrow they will be much fewer’), for the 
predicative use expresses à general characteristic of the whole group or collec- 
tivity; it means *not very numerous' or 'small in number". This seems to offer 
asolution. Why not re-word the sentence in some such way as this: “The other 
life-atoms that compose our body, and to which we are hosts, are much fewer; 


but they do not remain with us.'? 
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DESKBOOK OF CORRECT ENGLISH. By Michael West and 
P. F. Kimber. 191 pages. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


The character and purpose of this book have been clearly and concisely described 
by the publisher on the dust-jacket: 

‘This is a reference book to be kept always at hand by anyone who needs to 
write correctly and accurately, whether for business or pleasure. There are five 
main sections: a Spelling Dictionary; Grammar and Usage; Rules of Spelling; 
Punctuation; the lay-out and Punctuation of a business letter. The Spelling 
Dictionary consists of a list of words which are commonly misspelt or found 
difficult, and it includes words adopted from foreign languages distinguishing 
between those which are fully naturalized and those which are still to be regarded 
as loan-words. It Suggests when a hyphen is necessary and when its use is 
wrong; and contrasts the meanings of words which are easily confused. 

The Grammar and Usage sections include some clear rules for the avoidance 
of jargon; in particular, for using simple phrases instead of meaningless com- 
mercial clichés. 

The Deskbook is the result of many years of research and analytica! study by 
a leading authority on the teaching of English.’ 

In a foreword Professor Wrenn has written, amongst other comments: . . « 
‘this skilfully sized and arranged book does so much more and in so much less 
space, with such cunningly contrived visual aids to speedy results, than could 
any dictionary’ . . . ‘the authors, as they explain, have had the most rare good 
Sense to note the more historically correct spellings when these survived as 
alternates, while deliberately preferring the more accepted forms’ . . . ‘How 
much time do we who write waste in the mental process of deciding between 
apparently rival and authentic good usages? What a saving in actual man-hours 
(in the jargon of to-day) to be able to follow without further effort guides like 
these, who are wise as well as safe! 

The foreword is followed by an ‘Explanation’ which informs us that there 
are 10,000 entries consisting of the words most commonly misspelt and points 
out how the visual impression created in the following pages will help us to 
note details of correct spelling. This is followed by a useful bibliography headed 
‘Authorities’, 

The Spelling Dictionary forms the greater part of the book and covers 109 
pages. We give examples of some entries: 

aggrieved 

(a) hotel, hotelkeeper (‘An hotel’ is obsolete) 

Street (Chandos Street, eic. ; Capital S-[) . h 
The section on Grammar and Usage covers 59 pages and contains entries suc! 
as this: ; ied? 
'Since—should not be used after Ago: ‘It is twenty years ago since he died » 
‘It is twenty years since he died’ or ‘He died twenty years ago- 
— signifies ‘should be’. mated 

We are warned against pretentious words such as Ablutions, Denomina 
Remuneration, and against the terms of commercial jargon such as seful 
coverage to’, and ‘I am in receipt of’. From page 170 onwards we find b d 
notes on ‘Rules of Spelling’, ‘Punctuation’, ‘Layout and Punctuation 
Business Letter’. 
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p book deals with some highly controversial matters, but it is expected 

e S recommendations will receive a widespread measure of support. It 

indic be pointed out that the suggestions made concerning the use of commas 

n ate when such punctuation marks are obligatory and are not intended to 

over all cases in which commas are permissible. 

3 No book of English spellings (or even of Engl 

T authoritative, because there is no authority 

: ough The Times persists in the spelling motor- 

© change the accepted spelling tyre. 

These authors have rightly preferred the accepted spelling to that which 
many influential organizations consider the correct one (which is mentioned in 
italics). In this sense, that acceptation is the final authority, this book might, 
in time, become generally recognized as authoritative, because it provides the 
quickest way of finding a spelling. 

BRITISH BOOK NEWS, a Guide to Boo 
Subscription for 12 monthly issues, and 
the year, post free, is 15s. overseas (excep! 
$4.25 for the U.S.A. and Canada, and 30s. in 
tions Department, The British Council. 


ish grammar) can be described 
other tban acceptation. Even 
tire, it cannot persuade people 


k Selection. The annual 
for a separate index for 
t U.S.A. and Canada), 
the U.K. Publica- 


In November, 1957, appeared No. 207 o: 
e article entitled ‘Guides to the Stu l 
-. Turner. This article will provide informati 
petarians, university students of Engli 
nglish Literature as their special su j o c 
paragraph, ‘The object of this article is to outline the bibliographical resources 
available to the student of English literature who in this respect is not ill served’. 
, First of all, there is a brief but ve f the more general 
ibliographies which deal with this su s r ] 
Periods. Then comes a paragraph on information to be obtained concerning 
literary forms, beginning with verse. : 
. Many readers will be especially interested in the 
introduces drama. Let us quote from the end of this and t 
owing paragraph on the novel. 4 S 
A “Extensive handiists of plays at the end of a section ca Menard : 
istory of English Drama, 1660-1900 (195. M E ut aie an 


Press, in progre: give the date o! 
v ss, 42s.-63s. à volume) give the p mai d 
pies and date of publication, while Restoration plays are bibliographically 


described in Montague Summers's 4 Bibliography of Restoration Drama (1935, 


Fortune Pres: gether with selected later editions. . 
Bie bed m begin with Arundell Esdaile's A List of English Tales 
and Prose Romances Printed before 1740 (1912, Bibliographical Society), followed 
by Andrew Block's The English Novel, 1740-1850 (1939, Grafton). ' 
These characteristic entries will reveal to the reader the assistance which he 
may expect to receive from this condensed but highly informative article. The 
latter half of the third page discusses bibliographies of individual authors. The 
Student is then set on the way in the search through more general bibliographies 
from which he may need to extract information, and which range from the 
16th and 17th Century Stationer’s Register to the current British National 
Bibliography and Subject Index to Periodicals. At the end are comments on a 
selection of modestly priced booklets which will give useful advice to the student 
who needs to consider the presentation of material. 


e ensuing paragraph which 
he beginning of the 
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THE ARCHWAY ENGLISH COURSE FOR BURMA. Book I 
(143 pages), Teacher's Handbook, Part One (76 pages) V Myo 
Min, William Philipsz and D. Y, Morgan. O.U.P. (Madras). 


This book has been produced to meet the post-war needs of the Burmese schools. 
Both the pupils' book and the teacher's handbook have been composed speci- 
fically for regional requirements. 

The course is a direct-method one, and the teacher's handbook is written in 
English. In both books, careful attention has been paid to grading. Con- 
sequently the teacher's handbook avoids the disadvantage common to most of 
these books, namely that the teachers who are good enough to understand 
them have no need of them, whilst those who really need them cannot under- 
stand them. 


PRÉCIS WRITING; Models and Methods. L. R. H. Chapman. 
90 pages. Longmans Green & Co., London. 2s. 6d. 


more than . . . words’. The book is in three parts: the first gives a series O! 
passages for précis (each actually taken from an examination paper), a model 
précis, and notes commenting on the passage and the model; the secon 

summarizes some general principles of précis writing, particularly with reference 
to the work already done; the last part follows the pattern of the first, but 


a 
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as Mr Chapman offers can it be mastered. He has successfully carried out the 
unenviable task of providing model answers to a wide range of questions and 
meee the student has good material with which to compare his own work. 
- t is perhaps a pity that Mr Chapman, beyond the introductory sketch 

ating to his own book, nowhere attempts a clearly stated plan of attack for 
précis questions. Some of his examples suggest that he would recommend the 
précis writer to reject at once those parts of the text which do not appear to 
need treatment, e.g. examples following a proposition—but he does not say so 
as part of a general method. Nor do his general principles link up into a 
methodical sequence; this will have to be deduced by the reader. 

Mr Chapman rightly draws attention to the value of the semi-colon in précis- 
writing (page 40), but his own practice, occasionally using it to separate a 
sentence from an afterthought which is not extended to a clause, can hardly be 
recommended. And his comments on the examiners' choice of texts, however 
heartily one may endorse them—his remark on The Times ‘Fourth Leader’ 
(page 45) is a case in point—are probably out of place in a student’s workbook. 
But this detracts little from the great practicality of the book, which can be 
confidently recommended to teachers and students everywhere. 


TEACHING LIVELY ENGLISH, 55 pages; EXAMINATION 
TIME, 55 pages; ENGLISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 
44 pages. All by C. R. V. Bell, O.B.E. Longmans (Staff Library 


Series). 2s. 3d. each. 


Teaching Lively English. The following are some of the many points clearly 
and emphatically brought out in this booklet: English is one subject; its various 
branches (Grammar, Composition, &c.) should all be under the same teacher. 
In oral work give every child a chance to speak, let him finish what he has to 
say. Make sure that you know what sentence-patterns the lesson contains. 
The correct answer is always in the same tense as the question. Do not use 
up all the time in a reading-lesson on correcting pronunciation. Group work. 

Charades, &c., &c. 
There are some criticisms. The writer (on page 25) rather seems to regard the 
reading vocabulary merely as a seed-bed from which words and patterns are 
cabulary. This may be one aspect of reading but itis 


transplanted to the active vo: his n 
a minor one; the main function of reading is to build up a reading vocabulary, 


which is vastly larger, and in many respects different from the Active Vocabulary. 
He does not mention the importance of looking up from the book while speaking 
in reading aloud. The least satisfactory section is that on Dictation which the 
author considers only as an ineffective test of spelling and of comprehension. 
Surely the dictation lesson, carefully prepared so as to prevent errors, is a most 

le method of teaching spelling, whereas for Comprehension the Short 


valuab i 3] 
Lecture followed by questions is a better method. 
the advantages and disadvantages of purely 


On page 46, in a discussion on : 
ear, he does not mention the disciplinary aspect. A 


oral work in the first y n J X 
100 per cent oral lesson with a young class is a terrible strain on the teacher. A 
few words or even drawing a picture with a 


little writing, if only copying a 
word under it, gives a break and pulls the class together for a new start. 
Apart from such details, this book is an excellent tabloid of essentially 


practical methodology and it may be commended to every teacher of English, 
even to the more experienced. 
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Examination Time. This booklet is of indirect interest to the language-teacher 


The English System of Education. A good brief account of the system with a 
sensible discussion on its applicability or inapplicability to less developed 
countries. 
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* This publication is so useful that I cannot. in my work 


possibly afford to do without it.’ —a Librarian. 
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actual Old Vic productions. 


Each strip illustrates the major scenes of 

selected play, and the accompanying lectu 

notes contain extracts from the text relevai 
to the scene illustrated. 
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The Structure of English 
CHARLES C. FRIES 


This study of the sentence in English constitutes a descriptive but 
systematic analysis from which practical textbooks and new teaching 
methods can be evolved. Dr. Fries's purpose has been to centre 
attention on the utterances rather than the grammar of usage, and 
in this book he offers an approach to the problems of sentence 


analysis that differs in point of view and in emphasis from the usual 
treatment of syntax. 


For the material on which to base his analysis, Dr. Fries took 
mechanically recorded conversations, widely varied in content and 
running to some 250,000 words, held between North American 

. Speakers of Standard English; and, in his presentation, he has sought 
to concentrate attention on the results of that analysis rather than 
on the procedures by which they were obtained. He has aimed, too, 
to stress the patterns of English structure throughout. 


Probably 12s. 6d. 


The Verb Forms of English 
HAROLD V. KING 


This book is planned to help the adult learner working with a teacher 
to increase his ability to speak English with ease and confidence 
through a ready command of the verb forms of the language. The 
emphasis of the course is on extensive oral drills, the aim being to 
make the student familiar with these forms through repetition and 
imitation. 

There are fifteen lessons, each covering a specific verb and pro- 
viding three sets of exercises with grammatical notes; the book is - 
completed by some review lessons and an index. 


2s. Od. 
A Spanish edition, EL VERBO INGLES, in which the explanatory 
text is translated, is also available. 

2s. 3d. 
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" It will be a difficult task for anyone to. 
improve upon these.” 


—Birmingham Teachers' Journal. 


ENGLISH EXPLAINED 


W. Barnes 
Edited by F. H. MACKAY, M.A. 
For pupils of 11-15 years 


Each of the four attractive, illustrated books, contains forty 
lively, graded grammar and vocabulary exercises, and fort 
well devised composition exercises incorporating précis and 
comprehension. 


“I have nothing but Praise for the matter and the manner 
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A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH IDIOMS 
By 
B. L. K. HENDERSON, M.A., D.Lit. (London) 
Foreign students of English will find these volumes invaluable as a guide to the 


finer and special shades of meaning which are confusing in the study of idiomatic 
English. 


Parts I and II of this Dictionary, with their definitions and illustrative 
sentences will be a valuable guide to those who are desirous of obtaining a 
mastery over what is undoubtedly the paramount difficulty of our language. 
English students cannot fail to derive much benefit from them. 


PART I. VERBAL IDIOMS 9s. 6d. 


Covers approximately 10,000 idioms and offers a more comprehensive view of 
English idioms than is to be found even in the larger dictionaries. 


PART II. COLLOQUIAL PHRASES 12s. 6d. 


Deals with approximately 9,000 phrases, not necessarily verbal idioms, which, 
while they may or may not include a verb, do most certainly employ metaphor 
to convey the sense underlying the actual words used. These phrases, or word- 
groups dealt with, overcome the difficulties of foreign students. 


ENGLISH FOR OVERSEAS AND FOREIGN STUDENTS 
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A. R. MOON, M.A., A.K.C. 
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Business Letters, Reports, Composition, Paraphrase and Analysis into Clauses. 
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(b) pupils abroad taking one or other of the General 
Certificate of Education (Overseas) English Language 
papers (or the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate 
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abroad, with English as the first foreign language, should 
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Teaching English 
in India 

M. S. PATEL 

Baroda University 


THE LANGUAGE controversy that arose in India in the wake of her 
independence in 1947 is showing signs of dying down, now that the 
Union Government has formulated its language policy after pro- 
longed consultations with State Education Ministers on the one 
hand and the Central Advisory Board on the other. The cry for 
the abolition of English from the administration and educational 
system of the country is no longer heard and a clear picture of the 
language pattern the country will have in the future has now emerged 
after a fierce controversy. 

In the new set-up of education in India that is in the process of 
evolution, the mother tongue of the child will be the first language 
in the curriculum of schools and colleges. Hindi, the national 
language of the country, will be the compulsory second language 
and English will be the third language. There will be no clash 
between the claims of Hindi and English, for both have to be learnt 
from different points of view. The Central Advisory Board at its 
meeting held on 16 January, 1957, recommended that this three- 
language formula should form the basis of a national policy and 
all State Governments should be invited to fall in line with it as 
early as possible. M 

One hundred and fifty years of intimate contact has made English 
an integral part of our educational system and we can neglect its 
study only at the risk of loss to ourselves. It is generally agreed that 
the continuation of the study of English is both desirable and 
necessary. Since it was introduced in India about 150 years ago, it 
has played no small part in bringing about the unity of the country 
and helping the growth of nationalism. The unity of the country 
for the first time in her long history, the political emancipation of 
the people and the growth of democracy are largely due to the 
impact of liberal English thought on the minds of Indians. A 
knowledge of English has become essential today for establishing 
intellectual, cultural, economic, commercial and political relations 
with the rest of the world. Its study is indispensable for higher 
legal, technical and scientific education and technological progress. 
If under sentimental urges we should give up English, we would cut 
ourselves off from the living stream of ever growing knowledge. 


v 
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A sense of the oneness of the world is in the making and a control 
over a medium of expression which is more widespread and has a 
larger reach than any other living language today will be of immense 
benefit to us. Mr Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, referred to 
the importance of English while addressing a meeting of the State 
Education Ministers held at New Delhi, on 2 September, 1956. 
He said: ‘English is being taught to more and more people in 
countries like the Soviet Union and China. We are naturally 
driven to it principally because we know it a good deal, we have 
people who can teach it, and because it is the most important 
language in the world today’, 
, We had a Seven-year course of English in secondary schools before 
independence. Since India became independent in 1947, some State 
Governments reduced the duration of the English course to three 
and a-half or four-years.. Such a hasty policy has resulted in the 
lowering of educational Standards and there is a cry from parents 
and educational thinkers for the reversal of the policy. The All- 
India Council for Secondary Education has recommended the 
adoption of a_six-year_ course in English in all secondary schools 
of India. The well-considered recommendation of the Council has 
the Support of the Central Government, educational thinkers and 
administrators and is likely to be adopted throughout the country. 
This course will begin in the second standard of the middle school, 
that is, when the Pupil is eleven or twelve years old. Modern 
psychological researches into language learning indicate the advis- 
ability of an earlier starting point for English, but it does not seem 
feasible in the Present circumstances. (The success of the six-year 


In view of the new role assigned to English in the life and education 


Over 150 years. This new aim has bee clearly set forth by the 
Bombay Government in these words: (The main objective in the 
teaching of English in secondary schools should be to enable pupils 
to understand simple Spoken and written English and to carry on 
Simple conversations in English'. In the past the aim was to enable 
the pupil to speak and write English like an Englishman as far as 
possible and be able to read with profit its rich literature, including 
books On science, medicine and technology. Now with the shift 
‘emphasis from expression to comprehension, new methods and 
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techniques will have. to. be evolved to suit the age, needs and cir- I 


3 techniques are now available, thanks to the efforts of the University 
of London Institute of Education and the English-teaching specialists 
of the British Council. 

Before the techniques of this New Approach to English—com- Sh 
monly known as the Structural Approach—were introduced in the ' 
secondary schools of some States like Madras, Bombay and Andhra 
about five years ago, different well-known methods of teaching 
English were tried in India. The Grammar-Translation Method VA 
which was in vogue for a long time was not successful for obvious | 
reasons. It ignored all considerations of phonetics, pronunciation ' 
and fluency in speech and placed language on a foundation of 
alphabet, spelling and writing system. The memorizing of rules, the 
deciphering of meanings and the translation of texts were the main 
activities of those who studied English, and the results were far 
from satisfactory. The pupil who framed his thoughts in the mother 
tongue and then translated them into English could not express 
himself in English with ease and fluency. — . 

The Direct Method evolved from earlier methods aimed at 
enabling the learner to think in and use foreign languages as soon 
as possible and with the same facility as the native speakers display. 

It was tried in India for a number of years, but it failed to yield the 
expected dividends in terms of the learner's progress, because the - 
teaching material was not properly graded as regards grammar and 
composition and a vast majority of English teachers did not have 
sufficient training in the er technique nor sufficient com- 
uage to practise 1t. PA 
eo. Mua Wests Nev Method sought to lessen the excessive 
emphasis on the teaching of speech—an important feature of the 
Direct Method—by stressing reading. It is based on the principle of | 
priority of reading, separate provision for Readers with select | 


nd a judicious use of the mother tongue. It derives 

oak fon the psychological principle that a child listens and| 
understands before he speaks. The New Method appealed to the 
teachers in the beginning because of the graded and well-illustrated 
series of Readers, Companions and Composition books, Supple- 
mentary Readers and Teacher’s Handbooks, and the interesting 
reading matter they provided. Its actual practice revealed that it 
was not possible to complete the set in the time at the disposal of 

the teacher. The vocabulary being graded, it was necessary to | 
complete the whole book before a new book could be started. The 
books did not create necessary interest since they were written by 
the same author. It was found difficult to train the average-teacher 
UTR ts Edni, E Iac. 
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in the complicated techniques of the method. Its emphasis on 
reading rather than speech militates against the psychological 
principle that it is easier to learn a new language by first speaking 
it than by reading or writing it. 

Thus we have used different methods for teaching English in 
India during the last 150 years, but none of them have been found 
completely satisfactory. The methods have yielded results in the 
sense that many a scholar of English language and literature started 
his study of English through one or another of these methods. 
Attempts have been made to improve upon the existing methods 
through experience gained. The problem today is to evolve a 

} method that would help us realize the new objectives of teaching 
| English and make the learning process easy, economic and efficient. 

The Structural Approach is the outcome of the extensive researches 


| carried out in the field of teaching English as a foreign language at | 


| the University of London Institute of Education and by the language 
| specialists of the British Council. The basic principles and techniques 
of the Structural Approach do not differ vitally from those of the 
Direct Method. It is the logical extension of the Direct Method 
and is a great improvement over the latter. The researches which 
culminated in the New Approach stemmed from the earlier field- 
work of great pioneers like Faucett, Palmer, West and others. 
The International Seminar held in Ceylon in 1953 on ‘The Con- 
tribution of the Teaching of Modern Languages towards Education 
for Living in a World Community’ under the auspices of UNESCO 
felt that properly .graded structures are as indispensable to the 


up-to-date language teacher as properly graded vocabularie are 
eid to teach a language © 


and that the optimum period of time ne 
properly in any normal school system should be six hours a week 
forsix years. The majority of the delegates to the Seminar subscribed 
to the following general principles and the Indian Government is 
perhaps the first to translate them into practice: 
1. The approach should be primarily oral. 
( 2. Active methods of teaching should be used as far as possible 
, 3. The greatest possible use of the foreign tongue should be 
| made in the classroom. 
( 4. The difficulties of the foreign tongue in the matter of pro 
nunciation, vocabulary and grammar should be carefully 
} graded for presentation. wr. 
( 5. The teaching of a language should be considered more as 
the imparting of a skill than as the provision of information 
about the forms of the language. 
The Structural Approach is based on the belief that in the learning 


lof a foreign language mastery of structure is more important than - 


| 


; J the study of English in India due to lack of natural incentive, 
restricted number of periods for teaching and grammatical diffi- 
culties can be overcome by an intensive drilling in structure patterns. 

It is held that if our English teaching is carefully and scientifically 

l planned, it will help children learn English quickly and easily. 

In the new educational set-up in India our aim is to teach what 
we would like to call ‘Essential English’. Those who have formulated 

the Structural Approach after careful experimental investigations 

have discovered that there are about 275 basic language patterns ya 

which constitute the core of this ‘Essential English’. These basic] 
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" > t » 

.* language patterns are called structures. Every structure embodies 
d an important grammatical point. Thé structures are carefully 
graded, so that a cumulative approach to them might give to the 
young learner a working command of spoken and written English 
at the end of the whole course. In grading structures attention is 
paid to both meaning and form. Only one meaning of a word is 
taught at a time and is established by practice before another 
meaning is taught. Each meaning is taught as a fresh item. 
> Generally the meaning that can be taught by visual demonstration 
id is taught before the meanings of less demonstrable things are 
taught. For example, fo as a directive will be taught before fo as \ 

part of the infinitive is introduced. A 
' The correct use of language is largely a matter of habit. Children 
can learn to use correctly a language form before they can under- 
stand its construction or give a grammatical explanation. Drill is 
the watchword of the teacher and its importance as a key to the 
^ . New Approach should be properly realized. From the start, the 
d sentence is treated as the unit of thought. The children are drilled 
| in the graded structures through the substitution table technique 


and oral work. 
Oral work is the corner-stone of the new scheme. Through 
j 


JEN 


speech the pupil learns to make the direct connection between the 

English word or phrase and the object, action or idea it bears. 

Thus he acquires the habit of using words in the correct sentence 

patterns and phrase patterns. The teaching of English starts with 

oral work. During the first few weeks, regular reading and writing 

are not practised. They may be incidentally practised to relieve 

: the monotony of oral work. Oral practice is the quickest way of 

making a start. The pupil has merely to imitate the sentence 

patterns uttered by the teacher, and he soon gets going. This 

supplies a stimulus and an interest in going ahead, which is lacking 

i . where the sense of progress is not present. In speaking a foreign 
;/^ language the pupil feels the language to be real, vital and useful. 
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In the Syllabuses based on the Structural Approach, a distinction 
is clearly made between the essential or working vocabulary for the 
pupils and their recognition vocabulary. In fact, there are three 
circles of vocabulary of practical interest to the teacher: firstly, the 
inner circle of working vocabulary; secondly, within the circle, 
those words that are recognized but not admitted to the inner 
circle; and lastly, the outer circle of those words that the school 
pupil need not meet. There are the friends, acquaintances and the 
Strangers. 

The essential vocabulary consists of those words which the pupil 
must know so well that he is able to use them in speech and com- 
position. The New Bombay Syllabus has fixed the number of 
words to be included in the vocabulary at about 3,000 root words, 
excluding collocations and combinations. Within limits, teachers 
are free to choose their own content vocabulary (though not the 
structural words), keeping in mind the following principles: 

l. The new words should be introduced gradually and in 
keeping with the structures to be taught. 

2. The new words at the early stage should refer to objects and 
actions which can be seen and demonstrated in the 
classroom, the sphere being gradually widened, from the 
classroom to the school, the garden, the playground, the 
home, the street, &c. 

3. The content vocabulary should centre round topics in which 

_ the pupils are interested. : 

4. Vocabulary control is important, because the teacher’s 
object is to concentrate on the assimilation of structures 
and the pupil is apt to lose sight of the structure, if a large 
number of new words are introduced in one and the same 
lesson. 

The Structural Approach has many features in common with the 
Direct Method and the New Method. In its emphasis on the oral 
work and the use of English in the classroom, it compares favourably 
with the Direct Method. In its emphasis on drill in a vocabulary 
of words most common in actual speech and the production of 
systematic and graded text-books it has a common ground with 
Dr West’s New Method. The practising teachers in India assure 
us that it is a great improvement upon the earlier methods and 
has a number of advantages over them. It has made the teaching 
of English definite. It has fully integrated the teaching of grammar 
and composition with the reading lesson. The vocabulary for each 
standard has been fixed and the Readers have been written with 
an eye to the fixed vocabulary and the graded structures to be intro- 
duced in that standard. The old Readers used the past perfect 
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tense and the passive construction even in the first book. The 
new Reader is so graded that we start with the present continuous 
tense and introduce the past, future and habitual present tenses 
successively so as to avoid the confusion resulting from the intro- 
duction of many tenses at the same time. For instance, according 
to the Bombay Syllabus, the first Reader introduces only these 
four tenses, the second Reader introduces the past continuous and 
the present perfect tenses, and the remaining tenses and the passive 
construction are introduced progressively in the next Readers. The 
new Reader gives a series of lessons either specially written or 
adapted from standard literary pieces, keeping in view the require- 
ments of structures as well as vocabulary. Every reading book is 
accompanied by a Teachers Handbook which offers -detailed 
suggestions for the introduction of new structures and words used 
in each lesson. Activity on the part of the learner is the main forte of 
the Structural Approach. The child is either repeating a sentence 
pattern or doing something in the classroom or making an object 
or helping the teacher make a model. This approach is therefore 
often described as ENGLISH THROUGH PLAY. It has a great 
appeal to the child’s interests and inborn tendency to do something. 
The teacher also has to be active. While demanding initiative, 
alertness and resourcefulness on the part of the teacher, the new 
technique keeps the learner keen, attentive and active all the time— 
a fact which proves its superiority over all other methods of teaching 
English from the psychological and pedagogical points of view. 
Gradation of structures and vocabulary in the reading material, 
integration of grammar and composition with. reading lessons, 
plenty of oral work before a lesson is read, activity on the part of 
the pupil rather than the teacher and definiteness as regards the 
method and contents of teaching are some of the distinctive features 
of the New Approach. Formerly children were passive listeners in 
the classroom; now they are active participants in a co-operative 
enterprise. They have cast off their shyness and can speak a few 
sentences on a familiar subject with ease and fluency even in the 
first year of study—an achievement that their friends never dreamt 
of in the past. 5 

The success of the New Approach will largely depend on the 
practising teachers who should be retrained in its technique through 
refresher courses. The English-teaching specialists of the British 
Council and the Extension Departments of some Teachers Colleges 
have been conducting such courses at a number of places, but it is 
difficult for them to retrain thousands of English teachers in the 
vast subcontinent in a short time. 

The experience we have gathered during the last few years has 
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convinced us that the Structural Approach will solve the difficulties 
in the path of teaching English in India. Though it stands in need 
of further trial, experiment and testing, its results so far are encourag- 
ing and it has justified the hope its advocates aroused in the minds 
of all those who are concerned with the teaching of English in 
India. 


The Place of the 
Preposition with Interrogative 
Pronouns and Adjectives 


FREDERICK T. WOOD 


No ONE, it is to be hoped, at this time of day, believes the old 
elementary-school doctrine, so assiduously instilled into pupils by 
several generations of teachers, that *you should never end a sentence 
with a preposition'. In the face of so much evidence to the contrary 
it is amazing that it should ever have grown up and still more 
amazing that it should have persisted for so long. Cases in which 
end-position is, if not the only possible one, at least the most 
natural are so numerous that it is needless to quote examples. 
Sir Winston Churchill probably disposed of the fallacy once for 
all in his now-famous sentence *This is the kind of English up with 
which I will not put’. But if there are obvious cases where the 
preposition must go at the end there are just as many where end- 
position is impossible; or if it is possible, where it would be contrary 
to normal usage and idiom; and there are still others where front- 
position and end-position seem equally acceptable. The problem 
arises particularly with interrogative words like what?, which?, who?. 
We should say, for instance, On what grounds do you base your 
opinion? but What horse are you putting your money on?; Which 
station do we go from? but From which window are we likely to get 
the best view? Who did you give it to? is probably more frequent 
than To whom did you give it?, especially in speech, but the latter 
is by no means rare, and the formalist might prefer it. 

In the face of these differences and apparent inconsistencies the 
question arises, can we find any system or general principle under- 
lying current usage or is it rather arbitrary, depending largely upon 
one's personal feeling? To some extent it is, but not entirely; and 
even ‘one’s personal feeling’ is not just a matter of whim or fancy; 
it is prompted by considerations some of which at least are sus- 
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ceptible of examination and analysis. 

We may, I think, say that the preposition normally occupies 
end-position in the following circumstances. 

(i) When it adheres to an intransitive verb, the two together 
making the equivalent of a single transitive verb of which the 
interrogative word is the object (e.g. to deal with, to interfere with, 
to care for). Which question shall we deal with first? Which would 
you care for, tea or coffee? What are those young rascals interfering 
with now? Similar combinations are to look after, to attend to, 
to see to, to stand for (=to represent), to stand by (=support, 
remain loyal to). Such combinations are inseparable units of 
expression of which the preposition is an essential part and from 
which it cannot be divorced, as is shown by the passive forms, 
where it is always found attached to the participle: This machine 
has been interfered with, Are you being attended to?, This should — 
last you many years if it is properly looked after. 

(ii) When, in certain combinations, what would normally be a 
preposition introducing an adverbial phrase is attracted to the 
preceding verb, the noun or pronoun of the phrase then taking on 
something of an objective relationship to the combination of verb 
-+-preposition. To give an example: if a photographer about to 
take a portrait says to his subject, ‘Look at me’, the phrase at me 
is merely adverbial, indicative of direction; but if a child, anxious 
to attract the attention or the admiration of its elders to some 
trick it is performing uses the same words, then me becomes in 
effect an object of /ook at, as car does in I called at a garage on my 
way home to look at a second-hand car. There are, of course, many 
combinations where this differentiation is possible: e.g. He stood 
on one foot (adverbial), He stood on my foot (objective); She sat on 
a stool (adverbial), She accidentally sat on her husband's bowler hat 
(objective). It is the possibility of these two different. syntactic 
relationships that gives point to the time-honoured joke We have 
to elect someone to sit on the committee. a 

When the interrogative word is the object of the verb-+-preposition, 
then it is usual to put the preposition at the end: What's everyone 
looking at? What number did you think of? Which of our friends 
shall we call on first? | j^ . 

(iii) When the equivalent of a transitive verb is made up of the 
combination verb+noun+ preposition. In such combinations the 
noun is the grammatical object of the verb that precedes it, but the 
entire combination also has its own object: e.g. to make game of, 
to find fault with, to make fun of, make a fuss of, get hold of, play 
havoc with. Who are those rude girls making fun of?, Which speci- 
mens did the inspectors find fault with? Again the preposition is an 
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inseparable part of the verbal group, as is shown by the rather 
illogical but nevertheless idiomatic passive forms J object to being 
made fun of, Boys don't like being made a fuss of by their parents. 

Certain combinations of this type are used only metaphorically 
(e.g. to pick holes in, to lay hands on) but the same principle applies. 

(iv) When the preposition follows an adjective, an adverb or 
sometimes a participle to which it is a prolative adjunct: e.g. full of, 
short of, made of, next to, charged with. What is this ash-tray made 
of? What offence was the prisoner charged with? Who did you sit 
next to? 

(v) When the preposition is felt to form a close group with a 
preceding adverb which comes at the end: What events are you in 

for at tomorrow's sports? Which page did we get up to? Who of your 
colleagues do you get on with most easily? Whose book did this 
come out of? (i.e. a loose page). 

(vi) When the preposition is a prolative adjunct to a phrase 
having adjectival force, as in favour of, in league with, in aid of. 
Which scheme are you in favour of? What's the collection in aid of? 

(vii) When the preposition itself is so used that it has the force 
of an adjective. Which candidate are you for? (in favour of), Who 
are the detectives after? (in search of), What are those boys at/up to? 
(doing). 

(viii) When what means how much?, as in What does the bill come 
to?, What did he sell his house for? 

(ix) When what for? has the meaning of why? and therefore the 
force of a compound adverb, as in What are you running for? It 
may be added that end-position is also the rule when the sentence 
is introduced by an interrogative pronominal adverb, i.e. an inter- 
rogative adverb which is used to inquire what place?, what time?, &c., 
and is therefore semi-pronominal, as here, there, now and then are 
semi-pronominal when they mean this/that place, this/that time 
(They left here an hour ago so they should be home by now). In 
interrogative sentences the chief pronominal adverbs so used are 
where? and when? 

Where does this train come from? Where does it go to? 

When have you to be home by? When shall I order the taxi for? 
Sometimes, as in Where’s that office boy gone to? the preposition 
is merely tautological, as it is with compound adverbial expressions 
like how long? (How long are they staying for?) but it is frequently 
used, especially in conversation, probably as a ‘carry over’ from 
the corresponding statement They are staying for three weeks, and 
with rare exceptions! it is almost always given end-position. 


"The chief exception to the general rule is since, which always has front- 
position: Since when have you known this? 
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Mention of the pronominal adverb and of adverbial combinations 
like how long? leads us on very conveniently to a consideration of 
the preposition used to introduce an interrogative adverbial phrase: 
and it is here that the chief difficulty arises. A rough-and-ready 
tule which is frequently found in grammar books is that when a 
preposition introduces a genuine adverbial it usually occupies 
front-position; but this is by no means always the case. We should, 
I think, certainly say At what time are they likely to arrive?, but 
almost as certainly Which hand do you write with?; and in some 
circumstances we should ask Which house does Mr Smith live in? 
but in others In which house does Mr Smith live?, while we could say 
equally well In which room is the lecture to be held? and Which 
room is the lecture to be held in?, though we should scarcely ask 
By whom is the lecture being given? The inquiry is much more likely 
to be Who's the lecture being given by? 

It is difficult to lay down a definite rule, but examination of a 
large number of examples suggests that a determining factor is 
often what may be called the ‘centre of interest’. A person requiring 
an envelope, which he knows is to be found in one of some seven 
or eight drawers in a desk, is likely to ask Which drawer do you keep 
the envelopes in? His immediate purpose is to get to the right 
drawer, so that the notion of ‘drawer’ is for the moment his centre 
of interest and the question that presents itself to his mind is which 
drawer?, not in which drawer? But if he is putting various things 
away, some in one drawer and some in another, and he is anxious 
to get each in its right place, then the question may well be dn 
which drawer do you keep the envelopes? His concern now is with 
putting things in one drawer or another, so the question which 
presents itself is in which drawer? Similarly we should probably 
ask Which house does Mr Smith live in? when we are anxious to find 
the house. We have found the street and the TOW, consisting, say, 
of some half-dozen houses, but we are not certain which is the one 
we require, so the question in our minds is which house?. In which 
house does Mr Smith live? is a more casual question such as we 
might ask on seeing a number of houses one of which we believe 
is Mr Smith’s, and we are mildly interested in knowing which one. 
Our centre of interest now is Mr Smith; on our seeing the houses 
he leaps to our minds and we want to identify him with or locate 
him in one of them, so the question presents itself as in which house? 
It all depends, that is to Say, on our starting-point: is it a drawer 
or the envelopes; a particular house at which we hope to find 
Mr Smith, or Mr Smith whom we wish to attach to a particular house? 

If there is anything in the foregoing contention it may help to 
explain why end-position of the preposition seems to be found 
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more frequently with which? than with what? What is more vague 
and general, which more specific and selective, presenting us with a 
choice between certain definite alternatives within a restricted 
group. When we ask Jn what year was Nelson born? our centre of 
interest and our starting-point is the birth of Nelson, which we are 
asked to assign to a specific year; so we start from that and attempt 
to place it in a year—hence the form of the question. In the absence 
of any very clear lead from what year we fix on the idea ‘birth of 
Nelson’. But if we write three or four dates on the blackboard we 
might turn to the class and say ‘I have written down three dates— 
1751, 1758, 1805. Which year was Nelson born in?’—for now, 
having been given three years to choose between, they become our 
centre of interest and our starting-point, and the question is which 
year? 

It should be apparent, then, that more often than not our ‘centre 
of interest’ is determined by situation or circumstances. To go back 
to the lecture-room mentioned in an earlier paragraph: someone 
who has to prepare the room for the lecture and see that everything 
is in readiness, or who has to stand at the door of the building and 
direct people to it, will most likely ask Which room is (or which 
room’s) the lecture to be held in?. Such a person has no interest in 
the lecture as such: his sole concern is that he shall know which 
room to prepare or to direct people to. But the lecturer himself, 
or the chairman, might well ask in which room?, since to them the 
all-important thing is the lecture; the room they merely think of 
as the place that is to accommodate them and their audience—in 
other words as the place in which they are to perform their respective 
functions, and they will tend to frame their question accordingly- 
Though even to the lecturer, of course, the room might, in certain 
circumstances, be momentarily more important than the lecture 
itself, so that he would tend to ask what room? or which room? 
for instance, if he were a stranger to the building, had just arrived, 
and found himself confronted by doors leading to several rooms, 
so that he was not sure which to enter. 

This question of ‘centre of interest’ has a particular bearing on 
the place of by employed along with a verb in the passive voice to 
indicate an agent. We should not normally ask either Who was 
that window broken by? or By whom was that window broken? We 
should use the active form, Who broke that window? When the 
passive voice is employed it is generally because our interest is in 
the agent rather than in the activity or the occurrence as such; 
hence the tendency is to place the preposition at the end: e.g. 
Who's the bazaar to be opened by? Who was Hampton Court built 
by? What was the explosion caused by? Which member of the staff 
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was that article on salmon-fishing written by? (The same, incidentally, 
is true of other prepositions indicative of cause: What did she die 
of?) In referring to a book we should ask Who (or what firm) 
is it published by?, Who was it written by? since we take the facts of 
its having been written and published as self-evident; what we wish 
to know is the name of the publisher and of the author. And of 
course, when by alone is used to indicate authorship it always goes 


„at the end (Who’s it by?). End-position after a pronoun is also the 


rule for all prepositions in elliptical sentences where the verb is 
omitted but is understood from a previous sentence. 

This watch was given me as a present.—Who by? 

I have to write a letter.—Who to? 

Sheila has cut her hand rather badly.—What with? 

The vicar telephoned me this morning.— What about? 

With adjectives, on the other hand, the preposition precedes the 
interrogative word in sentences of this kind: 

I have to catch a train at 10.25.— From which station? 

We'll wait for you outside the hall.—At which entrance? 

When front position occurs with pronouns it is generally as an 
echo of a corresponding prepositional construction in the previous 
sentence which prompts the question. 

You must have lent that book to someone.— Yes, but to whom? 

The vicar telephoned me this morning about . . . (rest inaudible).— 

About what? 

The observations made in the last three paragraphs are not to be 
construed in any sense as rules; they are merely indications of 
general tendencies and will sometimes need to be modified by other 
considerations, such as those of rhythm and euphony. For instance, 
we should ask On what do you base your argument? but Your argu- 
ment sounds convincing enough, but what do you base it on? And 
again, even where a preposition has front-position ina direct question 
it is usually given end-position in an indirect one: thus To whom did 
you give the message? but He asked me who(m) I gave the message to. 
The reason probably is that to place a prepositional adjunct like 
to whom immediately after a verb or a pronoun to which it does not 
belong would make an awkward or even a misleading syntactic 
construction. Until we got further into the sentence and found 
that such an interpretation was impossible it might appear at first 
sight to be adjectival (me to whom, &c.. The same kind of con- 
sideration precludes end-position if it would mean placing the 
preposition immediately after another preposition or an adverb 
with which it would 'clash' and form a false combination. For 
example, though there is no objection to Who did you lend that 
book to? there is every objection to Who did you lend that book 
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with the pictures in to? as there is to Which shop did she buy that 
dress with the red stripes on from?, though if the adjectival phrase 
with the red stripes on were omitted the sentence would be quite 
unexceptionable. 

As regards for used to indicate purpose, intention or destination, 
the general tendency is to give it end-position except when the 
word purpose itself forms part of the phrase which it governs; then 
front-position is more usual, e.g. For what purpose is this used? 
but What's this used for?, Who was the telegram for? Which window 
are the green curtains for? 

Finally, it is frequently stated that where there is a choice between 
the two constructions, that with the preposition at the end is more 
characteristic of colloquial English while front-position is more 
often found in written style. This may be so. If it is, the reason is 
probably that in real-life situations we think more directly and 
concretely so that our minds are predisposed towards the centre of 
interest which prompts us to ask who . . . by?, whereas writing, 
being an artificial and second-hand means of communicating our 
thoughts, is less conducive to spontaneity and directness and tends 
towards by whom? 

This matter of concreteness is, I think, often an influential factor. 
Though we should probably prefer to say On whose typewriter did 
you type this letter?, the alternative Whose typewriter did you type 
this letter on? would not be impossible, and if we were to omit the 
word letter, so that the preposition and its interrogative object 
came rather nearer together (Whose typewriter did you type this on?) 
we should probably feel one to be as acceptable as the other; but 
we could not make the same transposition in the case of On whose 
authority did you type this letter? (or on whose instructions?). So far 
as grammatical function is concerned there seems to be no difference 
between on whose typewriter? and on whose authority? or on whose 
instructions? Both are adverbial, both modify the finite verb of the 
sentence. But there is a semantic and a psychological difference- 
On has a different meaning in the first expression from that which 
it bears in the second and third, and while we can visualize a type 
writer on which a letter is being typed (prompting the question 

Whose typewriter?), we cannot visualize someone's authority OF 
instructions on which it is being typed; which all goes to show that 
usage is often governed or decided by considerations other than 
the purely linguistic. 


SUMMARY 


End-position of the preposition: Y 
(i) When it adheres to an intransitive verb to make a transitive 
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equivalent with the interrogative word as its object: What are you 
looking for? Which subject shall we deal with first? 

(ii) When, in particular circumstances or particular situations, 
the introductory preposition of what would normally be an adverbial 
phrase becomes attracted to the verb to make a combination of a 
type similar to the preceding. Thus the sight of a number of people 


‘staring at something will prompt the question What's everybody 


staring at? 

(iii) With combinations of the type to make fun of, where the 
group consisting of verb+-object+-preposition has the force of a 
compound transitive verb: Who are they making fun of now? 
(i.e. ridiculing), Which end do you get hold of? (i.e. grasp). 

(iv) After an adjective, adverb or participle to which the preposi- 
tion and its object form a prolative adjunct: What crime was he 
accused of?, What material is this dress made of?, What foodstuffs 
are you short of? . 

(v) When the preposition forms a close group with an adverb 
(as out of, on to) end-position of the adverb means also end-position 
of the associated preposition: Which file did this come out of? 
What job are you in for now? (i.e. applying for). 

(vi) In set phrases like in aid of, in favour of, in lieu of: Which of 
the three proposals are you in favour of? LE. 

(vii) When the preposition is used with the force of an adjective, 
as for in the sense of ‘in favour of" or after in the sense of ‘in search 


' of or in pursuit of’: Who were the police after? 


(viii) When what means ‘how much’ and when what for means 
*why?. What did you sell that old car of yours for? i.e. either for 
how much or for what reason. 

It will be noticed that in (i) to (iii) the preposition enters into the 
composition of a construction which is equivalent to a transitive 
verb, and that in (iv) to (viii) it is closely bound to an adjective or 
adverb or their equivalents. There is also a ninth class in which 
the preposition occupies end-position, viz., when the object inter- 
rogative word is the pronominal adverb where (what place) or 
when (what time): Where does this bus go to? Since, however, is 
an exception and always goes before the interrogative word: Since 
when have you known this? /— ‘mn 

End-position or front-position as alternatives: 

(i) We may inquire either In which room is the lecture to be held? 
or Which room is the lecture to be held in? The determining factor 
is ‘centre of interest’. If our immediate interest is in the room as 
such rather than in the lecture, the question presents itself as Which 
room? and we shall frame our inquiry accordingly; but if we are 
primarily interested in the lecture and think of the room merely as 
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the location of it, our query will probably begin Jn which room? 
This is why by, used with a passive verb to denote an agent of some 
activity or occurrence, is usually given end-position: we are interested 
in the identity of the agent, not in the activity or the result of it: 
Who was this poem written by? 

(ii) In elliptical sentences where the verb is omitted the preposi- 
tion goes at the end if its object is an interrogative pronoun (J have 
just received a telephone message.—Who for?) but has front-position 
if the interrogative word is an adjective (J shall call tomorrow.— 
At what time?). It may, however, be given front-position with a 
pronoun if it is an echo from a previous sentence or if it is desired 
to emphasize the pronoun. 

(iii) Sometimes when, in theory, either position should be possible, 
rhythm or euphony may dictate one or the other. There is also the 
question of proximity; the preposition, if placed at the end, must 
not be too far separated from its object or the mind will not be 
able to link the two and the sentence will not be easily intelligible. 
Occasionally also the ability or inability to visualize a situation may 
play a part; inability to visualize makes it difficult to separate the 
notion of the preposition from that of its object. 

(iv) In indirect questions end-position, though not invariably the 
tule, is the more usual, even if the corresponding direct question 
would have front-position. 


Bilingualism 
MICHAEL WEST 


THESE GENERAL remarks on the subject of Bilingualism are included 
in £.L.T. in the hope that they will evoke notes on the language 
situation from persons working in various bilingual areas. It will 
be of interest to observe how far those notes confirm or contradict 
the statements below. 

(It is hoped that the notes will be brief so that a wide area may 
be surveyed in the subsequent article.) 


* * * * 


‘Bilingualism’ tends to be rather a political than a linguistic 
term, a sop to rival language-groups in an area. It tends to imply 
an equal facility in either language on all subjects. This in fact 1s 
never, or almost never, the case. The two languages always tend 
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to become specialized: the one language (which we will call the 
In Language) is predominantly the language of the home and the 
other (the Ex Language) is the language of the school, and later of 
affairs. Even in the classic case of Louis Ronjat, in which each 
parent consistently addressed the child from the earliest age in 
his/her own language, the two languages ultimately become 
specialized in this way. The father's language became specialized 
as the Ex language. 

Such specialization is to be encouraged since otherwise there is 
duplication of function. Moreover, the Ex language, being free 
from the emotive connotations of the In language, is more effective 
in dealing with the factual situations of life outside the home. 

Where the two languages are thus specialized bilingualism is not 
necessarily a great disadvantage. Even in a monolingual person the 
languages of the home and of the profession or office are very 
different. 

There are, however, three grave disadvantages of bilingualism. 
The first is the danger of degradation of the In language. It tends 
to become an inaccurate dialect. Thus, in Gibraltar the In language 
is Spanish, but it is a dialect of a dialect (Andalusian, which is 
itself the comic dialect often parodied on the stage). Hence the 
intellectual classes tend to express themselves in the socially more 
respected Ex language; hence there is no filtration of ideas from 
them into the In language, and the In language does not develop 
a literature. Lacking any literature expressed in the language of 
the home the people tend to become emotionally warped or sterilized. 

The second disadvantage is the effect upon the substandard child. 
Children who in a monolingual country would not learn any second 
language are compelled to study the Ex language in a bilingual 
country. They cannot really spare the time or energy for this without 
sacrifice of other more essentially necessary accomplishments; 
moreover many of them fail to attain any usable mastery over the 
second language and their studies are a dead loss. . 

The third disadvantage is the elimination from higher studies of 
the gifted pupil who lacks language-learning ability. This happens 
to some extent in the monolingual country where all students are 
required to pass an examination in Latin or some other foreign 
language in order to be admitted into the University. Had Newton 
been unable to learn Latin, he might have remained a farm labourer 
or mechanic. . 

Bilingualism is certainly no advantage to any country as a whole, 
and a policy of artificial bilingualism, as in Ireland, is to be deplored 
unless it is restricted to the real aim which motivates it. That aim 
is the preservation of national individuality and tradition. For this 
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purpose the main emphasis should be on the creation of reading 
ability, speech being very limited and a mere preparation for reading. 
National spirit and tradition are achieved in such a case rather by 
reading the literature than by discussing everyday affairs in a lan- 
guage which survives as living speech only in a few rural areas and 
which indeed often lacks the vocabulary required. 

A. second form of artificial bilingualism is seen in upper-class 
families where the Ex language is used in the home with the intention 
of helping the children to become proficient in it at school and 
outside the home. This is a very undesirable practice, since it tends 
to degrade the In language, and to use the Ex language for an unsuit- 
able purpose. It tends to produce the denationalized individual who — | 
is Indian (African, etc.) only in appearance but neither the one J 
national nor the other in soul. Moreover the practice is based upon 
the fallacy that early childhood is the most favourable time for 
language learning. Studies in Canada and elsewhere and Thorndike’s 
studies of adult learning show that this is not a fact. There is little . 
or no decline in language-learning ability up to the age of twenty or 
even beyond. The all-important factor in language learning is 
motive. Thus the adult refugee picks up more English in a year — * 
than he would learn in six or eight years or even ever unwillingly at 
school. 

Recognizing bilingualism as an inevitable disadvantage, what 


are the best means of mitigating its evils? The following measures D 
are suggested: : f 
1. Start the learning of the Ex language as late as possible so 
that the less gifted have been eliminated, and the residue have 
a realized motive for learning. Moreover, the number of 1 
competent teachers being limited, this selected body of T 


learners can be effectively taught. 

2. Specialize the function of the Ex language. Do not teach 
it as if the learner were going to live in England or use it , 
in his home. Build up an adequate set of structures and a i 
neutral undomesticated vocabulary. Stress reading especially 
for the acquisition of fact rather than for emotive values a$ 
in poetry and belles-lettres. Such ability to read is in most - 
cases of greater practical value and in all cases of greater 
educational value than the ability to speak. 

3. The main difficulty in language-learning is not so much 
Remembering as Not Forgetting. The first year of language 
learning should be highly concentrated, as many periods as 
possible per diem being given to it. Three periods a day for 
one year are worth far more than one period a day for three 
years. After this flying start aimed at the acquisition of à 
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minimum vocabulary and real mastery in its use, periods 
may be reduced. Once the fundamental skill has been 
attained the rest is merely extension and improvement to 
such a smaller or larger extent as is demanded by the pupil's 
circumstances and ambition. 

There are two main obstacles in the way of a sound and realistic 
language policy in a bilingual country. The first is the use of Ex 
language-teaching as a mistaken form of propaganda. The Ex 
language should not be taught with the object of making the learner 
a semi-Ex national but because the language is a necessary and 
practical complement to his In language personality. 

Secondly, there are the social ambitions and demands of the 
parents. There is some social distinction in being able to say “My 
child is learning English’ even if the child is at an age at which 
foreign language teaching is relatively ineffective and disad- 
vantageous, and even if the child is not certain to be able to master a 
second language or likely to need it in his future career. If the 
Government schools do not provide language teaching in their infant 
classes, the parents boycott them and send their children elsewhere. 

The best solution of this difficulty is, perhaps, to give in these 
lower classes some English teaching as a placebo. For that purpose, 
after a brief oral beginning, a reading course is most suitable since 
it makes little demand on the skill or knowledge of the teacher and 
the pupil is more likely to reach some achievement recognizable as 


such by the pupil and his parents. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


QUESTION.—In Bacon's essay on ‘Parents and Children’ I have found the following 
sentence: ‘The joys of parents are secret, so are their griefs and fears; they cannot 
utter the one, nor they will not utter the other. Would you kindly give the 
reason for the use of the singular form of the pronouns one and other, which 
I take to refer to joys and griefs and fears respectively? 

ANSWER.—In such a sentence as this the one and the other mean the first thing 
and the second thing mentioned respectively. Each is considered as a single 
item, even though it may contain a plural reference. Such a use of the singular 
is not uncommon in English, e.g. Z don’t know whether it was your children or 
mine that did the damage, but it must have been one or the other. 


QUESTION.—I should like to know how a teacher should proceed when in the 


course of a dictation he meets a quotation such as this: William said, ‘I will 


surely . . .' &c. Should he dictate ‘quotation marks’ to his pupils before and 
after reading the quotation? A similar question occurs in the case of words or 
expressions, between parentheses. 

ANSWER.—Much will depend on the purpose of the dictation, but on the whole 
it seems best to dictate all punctuation marks. In order to punctuate intelligently, 
or even to punctuate at all, one needs to do the passage (or if not the entire 
Passage, at least each sentence) as a whole, and in dictation this is usually 
impossible, except perhaps in the case of a fairly short sentence which might be 
read in its entirety first and then dictated in convenient units. Even if the students 
have had the opportunity of reading the passage beforehand one can hardly 
expect them to remember the minutiae of punctuation, or to remember very far 
ahead of the actual words that are being dictated. With direct (or quoted) 
speech there is also an additional reason; that often it is not possible to tell from 
the words alone whether they are quoted or merely reported (i.e. whether the 
speech is direct or indirect: e.g. He said, “I was a fool" and He said I was a fool. 
Nor is it always possible to gather merely from the words, or to convey by the 
voice, exactly where the quotation ends. 


QUESTION.—'The prices are English published prices, and are subject to 
alteration.’ What are ‘published prices’ and how is the participle explained? 

ANSWER.—The ‘published price’ of a book is the price at which it is published 
and which appears in the publisher’s catalogue. It is difficult to explain the 
participle beyond saying that it is recognized and accepted commercial usage- 


QuESTION.—On p. 25 of E.L.T., Vol. XII, No. 1, occurs the expression ‘a beggar- 


my-neighbour policy’. I know that *beggar-my-neighbour' is a simple game of 


cards for two persons, but that does not help me much. Could you please explain 
what exactly is meant by it? And what is ‘a couldn't-care-less philosophy’? 

ANSWER.—A ‘beggar-my-neighbour policy’ is one by which a person seeks to 
enrich himself, or to maintain his prosperity, at the expense of others, even if it 
means inflicting hardship upon them or reducing them to poverty. ‘I couldn't 
care less’ was an expression much in vogue a year or so ago (mainly amongst 
younger folk) to denote a cynical attitude of complete indifference or unconcern. 
A ‘couldn’t-care-less philosophy’, therefore is a philosophy (using the term, 
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of course, in the popular rather than the strictly academic sense) based on this 
attitude to life, to one's work and to the problems of the world and society. 


QUESTION.—"The sentences are no different from those cited above. Why no 
instead of not? Could no be replaced by not, and would it make any difference 
in meaning? 

ANSWER.—Wo is used before adjectives and adverbs implying a comparison, to 
signify ‘in no respect, in no way, to no extent, &c.' It is usually found with the 
comparative degree (no better, no longer, no sooner, &c.); different (which, of 
course, also implies comparison) is about the only adjective in the positive 
degree with which it is used. It would scarcely be possible to replace it by nor, 
It is no different is really a positive statement, on a par with It is very different, 
It is rather different, It is little different, &c.; all tell us to what extent the thing 
in question is different from something else. It is not different is a negative 
statement, and would be used only to deny something which previously had been 
asserted or assumed: e.g. People are not different in temperament merely because 
they have different coloured eyes or hair. Not modifies the verb, no the adjective 
or adverb. 


D 

+ QuESTION.—Does British English at any time approve the American usage 
regarding the verb visit? The Americans say ‘He often visited in that town’. Is 
the place to be visited in British English always the object of the verb? 
ANSWER.—ln British English the place visited must always be expressed as the 
object; but ‘visit in’ can be used when a personal object (unexpressed) is implied. 
Thus a clergyman or minister visits in a certain district (i.e. visits members of 
his congregation). I happened to be visiting in Manchester at the time of the 
Exhibition means something different from J happened to be visiting Manchester, 
&c., The latter means that I was visiting the town, the former that I was in 
Manchester for the purpose of visiting friends. 


^ QUESTION.— Would you kindly explain the correct use of the verb feel? Can one 
| say, for instance, ‘We felt everything pleasant’ or *My legs felt like rubber’? 
ANSWER.—'My legs felt like rubber’ is quite a normal English structure; your 
first sentence (‘We felt everything pleasant’) is not. Generally speaking, an 
adjectival complement referring to an object is used only (i) when the reference 
is to a physical sensation, e.g. We felt the atmosphere very oppressive, I felt the 
wind very cold coming across the common, (ii) when the object is it, used either to 
denote circumstances or a situation (Do you feel it too warm in this room?) or as 
an anticipatory pronoun, followed later by an appositional infinitive or gerund: 
1 felt it right to give him the benefit of the doubt, [ felt it very humiliating, having 
10 ask a favour of such a person as that. 


QUESTION.—In an old examination paper I found the following subject for a 
letter: ‘An account to a friend of your meeting with another friend whom you 
f have not seen for some years.’ Would not the past perfect tense (‘had not seen’) 
be more appropriate in view of the fact that the meeting has now taken place? 
ANSWER.— The past perfect tense, as you suggest, would be both more logical 
and more grammatically correct; but this particular solecism (if so we may call it) 
is fairly common in the wording of essay questions of this kind in both examina- 
tion papers and textbooks. What happens, presumably, is that the person 
setting the question imagines the candidate (or perhaps himself) meeting someone 
he has not seen for some time, from which meeting a conversation will follow, 
&c. But the candidate, of course, can only give an account of the meeting after 


~*) it has taken place. 
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QuESTION.— What is the difference between reproduction (a re-told story), 
condensation, summary, précis, abstract, and comprehension? 

ANSWER.— Reproduction merely means a re-telling of the story, usually in one's 
own words; it does not necessarily imply a shortened version, though in many 
cases, of course, a reproduction is told more briefly than the original. Condensa- 
tion means reduction in length, which may be achieved by re-writing the whole, 
or certain parts of it, or simply by making excisions from the original text (or 
even by a combination of both these methods), whichever seems the most suitable 
in a particular case. A summary is a concise statement of the principal facts. 
It may be very brief; how brief would depend on the purpose for which the 
summary was required. Thus a summary of the plot of Shakespeare's Macbeth 
could be given in two or three paragraphs. Précis, on the other hand, is more 
formal, and only certain kinds of writing (e.g. those concerned with exposition, 
argument, &c.) really lend themselves to it. It involves the expression in briefer 
form, and in one's own words, of the essential facts, omitting all that is not 
immediately relevant to the central idea or theme. An abstract is generally made 
only of official or legal documents or reports. To some extent it resembles a 
précis, but where a précis is one connected whole, an abstract may be arranged 
under different headings; indeed it generally follows pretty closely the scheme of 
the original, ‘abstracting’ the significant points section by section. Comprehension 
simply means ‘understanding’. Tests and exercises in ‘comprehension’ may (and 
often do) include précis, summarizing, &c., and much else besides, but these 
are only means to an end—the end being to see that the student thoroughly 


understands the passage with which he is dealing. 1 


QUESTION.—In a recent issue of The Times Weekly Review I came across the 
following sentence: ‘Burke, famous statesman, writer and philosopher, was 
member of Parliament for Bristol from 1774 to 1780'. Why is the indefinite 
article omitted? I should have said ‘a famous statesman’ and (if more than one 
M.P. was returned for Bristol) ‘a member of Parliament’. 

ANSWER.—(i) The article is omitted because the nouns have something of a 
descriptive function, placing Burke in a certain category, or denoting the 
particular capacity in which we are to think of him; they are not, in the true 
sense of the term, appositional, as they would be if we were to refer to him as 
a famous statesman. We might compare the following: A. C. Jones, Baker and 
Confectioner (a tradesman's sign); Emily Austin, spinster, of this parish; Hannah 
Marsland, widow, aged 75 years; Thomas Betts, labourer, of no fixed address. 
The same construction sometimes occurs in book-titles, and for the same reason, 
e.g. Johnny Walker, Tramp (the sequel to W. H. Davies's Autobiography of 4 
Super-Tramp), Sir Edwin Arnold, Interpreter of Buddhism to the West (a recent , 
biography by Brooks Wright, published in New York). 

(11) In Burke's day Bristol returned only one M.P.; but even today it would not 
be correct to describe a particular person as a member of Parliament for Bristol, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, &c., since, although each of these towns returns several 
members, no member represents the town as a whole, nor is he (or she) elected 
by the whole town. Under the present British system large towns of over à 
certain population are divided up into districts or areas, each known as a 
‘division’. Each division elects a member, who represents that division only. 
Thus Mrs Braddock is not a member of Parliament for Liverpool, but ‘Member 
of Parliament for the Exchange Division of Liverpool’. 


QUESTION.—The following are taken from recent issues of English newspapers: 
‘The announcement does not state when the Princess will start her trip’, ‘The 
President announced that January 17th will be the day when his new budget b. 
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will be presented to Congress.’ Why is the future tense used here? Grammar 
EN books teach that in such cases the present indicative must be used after when. 
^ — ANSWER.—The rule to which you refer applies to ‘when’ clauses only if they are 
used adverbially, e.g. When the Princess starts her trip there will be great rejoicing, 
Fhere is sure to be a crowded house when the President introduces his new budget. 
But in neither of the two sentences you quote does when introduce an adverb 
clause; in the first we have a noun clause used as an object, and in the second an 
adjective clause (the day when=the day on which). In noun clauses the future 
tense is more usual (J do not know when I shall be in London again, The announce- 
ment does not state when the results of the examination will be published) but the 
present may be used if the future occurrence is thought of as being governed by 
some set, pre-determined plan or arrangement. Thus if we wish to meet someone 
who is expected on a particular train we inquire when the train arrives (i.c. 
according to the timetable), but if, when we get to the station, we find that the 
train is running behind schedule we ask when it wi/l arrive. With adjective 
clauses we may use either the future or the present, according to whether we 
think of the event or the situation in question as something that is yet to take 
place, or whether we project our mind into the future and visualize it as already 
realized or existent: e.g. J am looking forward to the time when I shall have a 
house of my own or when I have a house of my own. 


E 
1 


QUESTION.—'I explained to them that I had heard all which had happened since 
I left Thornfield.' (Jane Eyre). Is not that more correct as the relative pronoun 

, after all? k 
ge ANsWER.—Presumably which came quite naturally and spontaneously to 
Charlotte Bronté when she wrote the sentence, but that is certainly more usual 


and more idiomatic. 


QuESTION.—What is meant by ‘Hitting the Railway Trail’? It is the headline 
of a newspaper article about a sixty-one-year-old pensioner who has recently 
earned for himself the title of Germany's marathon railway traveller. The 
article goes on to say that he ‘ticked off 23,197 miles in a month’. What does 
‘to tick off’ mean? : d À M. i 
ANSWER.—‘To hit the trail’ is an American expression, originally meaning to 
start on a journey but now often used in the more extended sense of making a 
journey. Several examples of both uses are given in Mitford M. Mathews's 
Dictionary of Americanisms sub. trail. The ‘trail’ referred to is the path or the 
road, and ‘hitting’ the trail means striking it with the feet in walking, but the 
expression is no longer confined to a journey made on foot. Thus ‘Hitting the 
Railway Trail’ means travelling by railway, probably rather extensively. dt is, 

ro of course, colloquial. ‘To tick off’, as it is used here, is also a colloquialism, if not 
simply newspaper jargon, denoting-the total number of miles travelled. It may 
come from the notion of ticking off items on a list (i.e. placing a tick against 
them) to denote that they have been done, so that what is ticked off is a record of 

A one’s achievement, but more probably the reference is to the ticking off of the 

mileage by the mileometer of a motor car. 


—'Slowing Down the Speed Limit’ (Newspaper headline). Does this 
E risu, you can pie down something that is in motion. 
Won —You are quite correct in your criticism. ‘Reducing the Speed Limit’ 
would be better, though even this might be objected to on the ground that 
logically if we reduce a limit on anything we limit it less, not more. The difficulty 
about headlines is that they must try to convey in three or four words what 
-əy really requires a much longer sentence to express clearly and exactly. 
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QUESTION.— Why can the indefinite article with an apposition be omitted in such 
cases as ‘Sir Boyle Roche, Irish politician, is reported to have said. . . .'? 
ANSWER.— See the answer given to the second question on page 100. 


QUESTION.—I was always taught the rule that ‘if different characteristics or things 
are denoted by several adjectives before a noun, that noun must be used in the 
plural.’ Does one, then, say ‘a Russian and German dictionaries’? It seems 
contradictory, and a breach of the rule of concord, to use a singular article with 
a plural noun; or does the rule I have quoted refer only to the definite article? 
ANSWER.—The rule regarding the plural form of the noun refers only to the 
definite article. Where the indefinite article is concerned the singular is used and 
the article is repeated (a German and a Russian dictionary). A red and green dress 
means one dress of two different colours; aredanda green dress means two dresses, 
one red the other green. 


QUESTION.—What is the justification for saying ‘Every one of our armed services, 
the Army, the Navy and the Air Force, has its own Slang’? I dare not condemn 
the use of ‘every one’ as wrong, since the sentence was spoken and written by a 
competent linguist; still, would it not be better to say each, since only three 
services (i.e. a specific number) are referred to, just as we say ‘He goes to church 
every Sunday’ but ‘He went to church each Sunday of last month"? 
ANSWER.—The sentence you quote would certainly be better if each were sub- 
stituted for every one; but the distinction between each and every has nothing to 
do with the mention of a specific number. It would be quite possible, for instance, 
to say ‘He went to church every Sunday of last month’, and we must say ‘She 
bought half a dozen eggs and every one of them was bad’, Although a specific 
number is mentioned it would scarcely be possible to say ‘each (or cach one) 
of them was bad’. 

Each is what we may call ‘dissociational’; it thinks of the separate members 
of the group individually, without reference to the others, Every is associational; 
it thinks of the individual members collectively; what is said of one is said of all, 
without exception. Although no specific number is in question, we say ‘Salaries 
are paid on the last day of each month’, because we are thinking of the successive 
months one at a time, and in turn; but ‘They have been late in paying our salaries 
every month this year’ (where a specific number of occasions is implied) because 
we are aggregating the individual months. When we say ‘Each child was given 
a present’ we think first of this child, then of that child, then of the next child 
and so on; when we say ‘Every child was given a present’ we think of the children 
collectively, with none omitted. Of course, with a very small number we tend 
more easily to differentiate and individualize, so that each is felt to be more 
appropriate than every. 


QUrsrION.—Could you explain why, in the sentence "Everybody else do the same’, 
a plural verb is used though the subject is singular? Í often say to my class 
‘Does anybody of you know that?’ Is this correct? 

ANSWER.—(i) If the sentence is intended as a Statement, then it is incorrect; 
it should be ‘Everybody else does the same’. If it is intended as a command or 
an instruction the verbal form is, of course, correct (John has written his name; 
now everybody else do the same) but even so the style is very awkward. (ii) ‘Does 
anybody of you know that?’ is not idiomatic English. The alternatives are ‘Does 
anybody know that?’ or ‘Do any of you know that? 


QUESTION.—What is the reason for the different Prepositions in the following 
sentences: “Simeon Potter is Baines Professor of English in the University of 
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Liverpool", *This is an example of Royal Air Force jargon shortly to be intro- 
duced to German students at Cologne University'? What is meant by *Baines 
Professor’? 

ANSWER.—(i) In everyday, conversational English we should probably say ‘He is 
Professor of English (or any other subject) at Durham, Birmingham, Manchester,’ 
or whatever the university happens to be, but the official description is ‘Professor 
of . . . in the University of . . .’, because strictly speaking the University is a 
corporate body of which the professor in question is a member; that is to say 
he is in the university in the same way as a clergyman is in the church. From the 
point of view of the layman or the ‘outsider’, however, a university is a place 
at which students receive a particular kind of advanced instruction, as they have 
received their earlier education at school. 

(ii) As regards ‘Baines Professor’, ‘Baines’ is a personal name. In British 
universities many chairs bear the name of the person who endowed them or 
to commemorate whom they were founded. Thus if (to put an imaginary case) 
a certain Sir James Sheldon were to endow a chair of Linguistics it might be 
named after him the Sheldon Chair of Linguistics, and the occupant of it would 
then be described as ‘Sheldon Professor of Linguistics’. 


QUESTION.—Are the following metaphorical expressions still in general use in 
English: (i) to put on the shelf, meaning to put aside or to defer indefinitely (and 
does to shelve mean the same?), (ii) to put to the rack, meaning to cause intense 
excitement or nervousness? 

ANSWER.— Neither of these expressions is much used nowadays. We speak of 
shelving a plan, a proposal or a scheme, in the sense you describe, but not usually 
of putting it on the shelf. We do, however, speak colloquially ofa woman being 
left on the shelf", i.e. failing to find a husband and so having to remain single 
for the rest of her life. We say that a person is ‘racked with pain’ and there is 
also the expression ‘to rack one’s brains’ (i.e. to think long and hard for ideas, 
but to no avail), but I am doubtful whether ‘to put to the rack’ has been 


in common use for many years now. 


QuzsrioN.— On July 19th last Dr Otto Suhr was elected, in conformity with the 
rote, Bundesrat President’. What does rote mean? I cannot find it in the 
dictionary, (ii) What is a screening committee? Is this a recent use of the verb 

? 
oi Rote may be a misprint for, or a variant of, rota, ie. a list of names 
indicating the order in which people are to discharge certain duties or fill certain 
offices. (ii) The use of the verb fo screen in the sense in which it is used here 
dates from the immediate post-war years. The earliest example given in Professor 
R. W. Zandvoort's Wartime English (Groningen, 1957) is from the Manchester 
Guardian of 18 July, 1945. It has no connection with screen in the sense of 
* hi ld’ or ‘protect’ (at least, not so far as meaning is concerned). In its literal 
cp H ge been used to denote the process of sifting gravel, coal, &c., 
fro d Neo separate the small from the large; at the end of the war it 
D eue xd metaphorically to describe the ‘sifting’ of ex-enemy nationals, and 
Rati, poldicrs officials and those who occupied any post of major or minor 
Ce onsi, in order to separate the reliable from the unreliable. A screening 


committee is a committee entrusted with such work. 


QursrioN.—1 understand that the noun hops is generally used in the plural, 
as in the sentence ‘Beer is made from barley and hops’; but hops refers more 
especially to the cones, that is to the fruit of the plant. If I refer to the plant 
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itself must I use the singular? And if so, with or without the definite article? 
For instance, is it correct to say ‘The hop is a green climbing plant’, and “Beer 
is made from barley and hops, a green climbing plant.’? 

ANSWER.—The hop is used to denote the plant, just as (e cherry is used to denote 
the tree on which cherries grow. Consequently your first sentence is correct. 
Your second sentence also would pass, but it would be better to write ‘the cones 
produced by a green climbing plant’, since only the cones, and not the whole 
plant, are used in beer. . 

Though it is true that the word is generally used in the plural when the reference 
is to these cones, it is not impossible to use the singular if only one is in question 
(e.g. ‘As he was drinking his tea a hop fell into it’); and of course it is always 
singular in compounds, as hop-garden, hop-picker, hop-pocket, hop-dog, &c. 


QUESTION.—I find some difficulty in explaining to pupils the use of the pronoun 
it in such sentences as the following: *My father thought it a sin to read a letter 
on Sunday’, ‘He found it impossible to speak his mind before so many people’, 
‘He heard it said that the king was dead.’ The first two examples are clear enough: 
it introduces the following infinitive construction, impossible and a sin being 
predicative to it. (Is that right, and is *predicative' the correct term?). The third 
example is not so clear. What does it introduce? Is it the clause that the king 
was dead, and if so, what is the function of the past participle said? 

ANSWER.— Y our explanation of the first two sentences is correct. In the third one 
we must, I think, regard it as anticipating (or introducing) the following clause, and 
said as predicative to it, just as advertised is in I saw it advertised in the newspaper. 


QUESTION.—What is a PSA in Chesterton's poem Wine and Water? (‘And you 
can’t get wine at a P.S.A., or chapel, or Eisteddfod.") 

ANSWER.—The letters stand for Pleasant Sunday Afternoon, the name given to 
religious meetings for men, of a non-denominational (though rather evangelical) 
character, usually held in a Nonconformist chapel, though sometimes in a 
secular building such as a public hall. The general pattern of the meeting was 
very much like a Nonconformist service, with hymns, prayers, Bible reading. &c., 
but it was presided over by a chairman (generally one of the members of the 
group) and in place of the sermon an address was given by an invited speaker 
(sometimes a minister but often a layman) on some religious or social topic. 
The hey-day of the P.S.A. was from 1918 to about 1935. 


QUESTION.—In An English Grammar by Kruisinga and Erades, Vol. I, Part i, 
p- 107, I find it stated that ‘there are no sub-clauses that are parallel to an indirect 
object’. Somehow I am not convinced of this. Of course, if there are they must 
be extremely rare, so rare that no grammarian can be blamed for not being 
able to quote one. Do you happen ever to have come across any? 

ANSWER.—I think it true to say that in normal and accepted English a sub-clause 
is never found as the indirect object of a verb, but one might occasionally be 
met with in what we might call ‘nonce-constructions’. For instance, it is con- 
ceivable that instead of saying They did not give his achievement sufficient credit 
a particular speaker, on a particular occasion, might say They did not give what 
he had achieved sufficient credit, and similarly He paused, in order to give what he 
had told his audience a chance to sink in, Such constructions, however, are rather 
awkward and unnatural, and a grammarian who is dealing with normal English 
syntax is justified in disregarding them, just as he is justified in saying that there 
is no verb to cricket, in the sense ‘to play cricket’, despite the fact that in his 


poem Juggling Jerry George Meredith has the line *Here's where the lads of 
the village cricket’. 
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QUESTION.—In Somerset Maugham's The Painted Veil (p. 17 of the Heinemann 
“Collected Edition’) there are these sentences: ‘She (i.e. Mrs Garstin) knew that 
Bernard would never make his mark in the House. She wanted him to be a 
member only that he might have a claim on the gratitude of his party, and surely 
to fight two or three losing seats would give him that’. Does ‘to fight two or three 
losing seats’ mean ‘to fight twice or three times a seat which the party, in those 
particular elections, was pretty sure to lose’, or merely ‘to stand for Parliament 
unsuccessfully’? 

ANSWER.—It means ‘to fight two or three seats unsuccessfully’. As is made clear 
in the rest of the paragraph from which the quotation is taken, Mrs. Garstin’s 
sole object in forcing her husband into politics was to make social and political 
contacts, and she believed that this would be accomplished more certainly by 
his repeatedly fighting clections which he lost (which would keep him continually 
under the notice of the public and the party as an indefatigable champion of 
their cause) than would actual membership of the House, where his lack of talent 
would probably condemn him to obscurity and neglect. 


QUESTION.—In P. G. Wodehouse’s Ukridge there occurs the following sentence: 
‘George was head of the school in my last year, and he has fulfilled exactly the 
impeccable promise of those early days. He is in the Foreign Office, and much 
respected.’ I am not quite sure about the part that I have put in italics. Does 
it mean that when Ukridge was at school he gave promise of growing up an 
impeccable member of society? 

ANSWER.—Your interpretation is presumably correct, though it might mean 
that he gave promise, from the conscientious way in which he took his responsi- 
bilities and discharged his duties as head boy, that when he grew up he would 
become an impeccable member of whatever profession or walk of life he entered. 


QUESTION.—'When Mr Eagerbuy went to market that morning, his wife insisted 
on his buying nothing; but when he returned she had to scold him again because 
he had suffered all sorts of useless things to be sold to him’. The italicized part 
scems to me rather clumsily constructed, and I have tried various other ways of 
rendering it, but they all seem wrong: ‘because he had suffered himself to be 
sold all sorts of things’ is the best I can think of, but even that does not really 
satisfy me. Could you suggest a good translation? 

ANSWER.— The original does not really seem objectionable, nor does your own 
suggested version. Another possibility is *because he had allowed himself to 
be persuaded into buying all sorts of useless things. The writer presumably 
wishes to emphasize the fact that Mr Eagerbuy was a very easy victim for the 
salesmen. 


QUESTION.—How do you account for the use of what and which respectively in 
this sentence: ‘What parts of the subject as now taught are profitable—and which 
unprofitable?’ (E.L.T., Vol. VII, No. 1, p. 14). The cases seem exactly the same; 
why, then, different adjectives? 

ANSWER.—It depends on the way the writer happened to be thinking at the 
time when he wrote the sentence. What thinks of each thing separately, without 
reference to others; which selects from amongst a number, though the precise 
number may not be stated or even known. If you look at the article again you 
will see that the question you quote is preceded by another which uses what: 
"What motives cause so much time to be spent on the subject?’ It would not be 
Possible to use which here, because no list Of motives, from which he is selecting, 


a list, which he proceeds to do in the next paragraph of his article. Similarly 
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when he asks ‘What parts of the subject are profitable?’ he is starting, as it were, 
from scratch, with the idea of thinking of profitable parts one by one until he 
finally gets hislist complete; when he asks *Which are unprofitable? he is thinking 
of an already existent list from which he will select the parts that fall into this 
category. 

QUESTION.— The sentence ‘The grateful sailor had a big basket of fruit sent to 
the clergyman' cannot be re-worded in the form *The grateful sailor had the 
clergyman sent a big basket of fruit’. Am I right in telling students that the reason 
is that the noun or pronoun preceding the non-finite verbal form in a nexus 
construction must be a secondary subject to that non-finite form, which the 
clergyman is not? 

ANSWER.—Perhaps the simplest and clearest way is to say that the non-finite 
verbal form must be preceded by the noun or pronoun to which it actually 
refers; it was the basket of fruit that was sent, not the clergyman. In the same 
way ‘I am having a house built for my son’ cannot be rendered ‘I am having my 
son built a house’; it is the house that is being built, not the son. On the other 
hand we can say either ‘I would have every boy taught boxing’ or ‘I would have 


boxing taught to every boy’. This is because we can speak of teaching a person 
or teaching a subject. 


QUESTION.—1 find in a Polish textbook of English the following rule: ‘The adverbs 
of frequency usually precede the main verb (Z always go to school, Do you always 
speak English?) but they stand after to be, can, must and some other verbs. 
( am never at home in the morning, You can often lose your way in that part of 
the country, We must always get up early)’. The last two sentences would seem 
to disagree with the rule formulated on p. 44 of E.L.T., October 1948, that ‘the 
position of the adverb is before the main verb. The single exception is provided 
by to be’. Are the last two sentences wrong? When I saw the sentence ‘We 
have always free tickets’ in an exercise, I wanted to correct it to ‘We always have 
free tickets’, which is exactly the order that an English woman used in translating 
a sentence from Polish, though she could not explain why. Could you give me 
some guidance? s 

ANSWER.— The sentences given to illustrate the rule laid down by the Polish 
grammar are quite correct, though ‘We have always free tickets’ is not. Your 
proposed emendation would make it idiomatic English. 

There is no real contradiction between the rule formulated in the article in 
E.L.T. and that laid down by your Polish textbook if by ‘main verb’ you 
understand not simply ‘finite verb’ but the verb that expresses the main idea of 
the sentence. (For instance, the sentence J must go is concerned mainly with my 
going, not with my having an obligation.) Where the tense is a simple one, 
the main verb, of course, will be a finite one (1 rarely see him nowadays, He always 
left the office at 4.30), but where the tense is compounded with an auxiliary, Or 
where can, must, &c., are involved, it will be the non-finite part: (Z have never 
tasted venison, Do you often go to the cinema? We should always try to do our 
best, I can seldom get to London, You must never do that again). 

So the rule is that normally adverbs of frequency: (i) follow the simple tenses 
of the verb to be (She is always late, I was never a good scholar); (ii) precede the 
simple tenses of other verbs; (iii) precede the main verb (in the sense in which 
it is defined above) in tenses compounded with an auxiliary or in combinations 
with can, must, may, &c. — 

Three other observations are perhaps worth making. (i) When the auxiliary 
is itself a compound the adverb goes immediately after the first word of the ( 
compound: Such a thing has never been known. (ii) When can, must, &c., an 4 
followed by a perfect infinitive, the adverb precedes the auxiliary of the infinitive: 
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We could never have done it without your help. (iii) An adverb can usually be 
shifted forward for the sake of emphasis: 7 never did trust that fellow. 


QUESTION.—What is the right preposition to follow the adjective generous? 
Should it be with or to? 

ANSWER.—A. person is generous /o people, organizations, charities, &c., but 
generous with his money, or with whatever it is that he distributes generously. 
Thus we say He was generous to those in need but It is very easy to be generous 
with other people's money. 


QUESTION.— When speaking of the front garden of an English house, can I say 
‘It is in front of the house’, or ‘It is on the street’? 

ANSWER.—It would be quite correct to say ‘It is in front of the house’. ‘It is on 
the street’ would suggest that it is superimposed upon the street. ‘It adjoins 
the street’ would be better. 


QUESTION.—I understand that impressionist can be used as both noun and 
adjective; c.g. ‘Claude Monet is an Impressionist; he is one of the prominent 
painters in the Impressionist school’. Could one also speak of the *Impression- 
istic school’ and should one say ‘Claude Monet is an Impressionist painter’ or 
‘an impressionistic painter’? What is the difference, if any, between an impres- 
sionist picture and an impressionistic picture? 

ANSWER.—A question is involved here which covers a wider field than that of the 
two words you have mentioned. Perhaps we can approach it by way of the terms 
socialist (used adjectivally) and socialistic. A socialist proposal is one made bya 
socialist or by the socialist party; a socialistic proposal is one which savours of 
socialism or is of a kind which socialists might be expected to approve, though 
it might be made by a non-socialist. We might also compare atheist literature 
and atheistic literature; communist. doctrines and communistic doctrines. The 
noun used adjectivally (-ist), that is to say, relates more definitely to a particular 
school of thought or practice, whereas the adjective ending in -istic refers to 
the character of the thing in question in a more general way. So we speak of the 
Impressionist school of painters, and anyone belonging to this school, or the 
pictures painted by them, as Impressionist painters or Impressionist pictures. 
An impressionistic painter is one who uses a certain technique, and an impres- 
sionistic picture one which displays that technique; he may or he may not be a 
member of the school in question. When we use impressionistic we think of the 
painter or the picture in themselves, apart from their association with others. 


QUESTION.—When I wish to refer to the writers of the Romantic movement, 
should I call them ‘the Romantics’ or ‘the Romanticists’? I have seen both used. 
ANSWER.—They are usually referred to nowadays as ‘the Romantics’. Romanticist 
is more frequently used to denote a person who, either as reader or critic, is 
strongly attracted to the Romantic school of poets, 


QUESTION.— Which is more correct, "The ‘schoolboy is sitting in his desk’ or 
‘The schoolboy is sitting at his desk’? Can a teacher also sit in his desk? 

ANSWER.—It depends on the precise meaning One attaches to the word desk, 
When we use af we think of the person sitting with the desk immediately before 
him, and since a teacher normally sits in a chair behind the desk we should speak 
of a teacher sitting at his desk. "With scholars it is rather different. In English 
schools most scholars’ desks consist of the desk Proper (the writing surface) 


\ with a seat attached, and the entire piece of furniture is known as the ‘desk’. 


In that case the scholar sits in the desk, just as the teacher sits in his chair. He 
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has a seat under him, a desk in front of him, and a back-rest behind him, and 
the whole thing is the ‘desk’. It is not, however, impossible, to speak of scholars 
sitting at their desks, if we merely think of them in relation to the writing surface 
before them, though usually it implies that they are not merely seated there, 
but working. (Cf. Blackmore, Lorna Doone. ‘I was called away from learning 
whilst sitting at the desk of the junior first in the upper school." 


QUESTION.—'Can you sit on these great, black leather, three-cornered chairs?" 
(Mrs Gaskell, Cranford). ‘The high-backed oaken chair in which she sat was not 
more upright than she.’ (Dickens, Oliver Twist.) ‘In a chair, under a tree that 
grew in the middle of the front lawn, Linda Burnell dreamed the morning away." 
(Katherine Mansfield.) Why is the preposition on used in the first sentence, 
and in in the others? Is there any rule? 

ANSWER.— We always sit in a chair of the type where we are partially enclosed, 
e.g. an armchair, a deck chair, an easy chair, &c., and always on a stool, a seat, 
a settee, &c., where we think merely of placing ourselves on the surface intended 
for that purpose. With the kind of chair that has a back but no arms either 
preposition may be used, according to the notion it is desired to express. To sit 
on à chair means merely to place oneself on the seat, and is a momentary action 
(Don't sit on that chair; it may collapse). To sit in a chair means to remain seated 
there (or to place oneself there with that intention) for some while, and thinks 
of the chair as part of the situation or circumstances in which the person is 
depicted. (Don't sit in that chair; it's not very comfortable.) 


QUESTION.— "Teachers are anxious lest some new reason may be found to delay 
further the operation of the long-awaited increases". (The Times Educational 
Supplement.) How would you account for the use of may instead of should 
after lest? 

ANSWER.—Idiomatically Jest should be followed by should. May has probably 
crept in by a confusion of two constructions which have roughly the same 
meaning: (i) Teachers are anxious lest.some new reason should be found, (ii) 
Teachers fear that some new reason may be found. This explains the usc of 
may, but it does not, of course, justify it. 


QUESTION.—In the tribute to H. J. Uldall in E.L.T. F 

noticed the sentence ‘That he should have been an De a a e 
this (i.e. spoken English) is at least as striking as that o 
be the work of his countryman, Jespersen.’ 
words should in this sentence? How could the 
form? 

ANSWER.— Should is here used to suggest that the fact stated is something that 
would not normally be expected, or that occasions some surprise. This is not an 
uncommon use of it: e.g. To think that he should do that! I am amazed that you 
should ever have considered the proposal. The element of surprise may imply 
disapproval or regret, but not necessarily so, as it certainly does not in the 
sentence you quote. If you wish for a simpler rendering you could use was and 
is respectively; they would render the meaning near enough, though they would 
miss that suggestion of remarkability conveyed by should. 


pted Council expert in 
ur best grammar should 
Would you please parse the two 
sentence be rendered in a simpler 


qurstion.—In An Outline of English Phonetics by Daniel Jones I read: (8199, 
p. 51) *The distinctive elements of language, i.e. the elements which serve to 
distinguish one word from another, are the phonemes (not the sounds). The 
distinction between two phonemes is significant, i.e. capable of distinguishing: 
one word from another.’ Y should say we have different phonemes in feet, fit; 


^N 
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law, not; rude, book; sir, woman. But ($242, p. 62) ‘Four pairs of these 
vowels may be considered as belonging to single phonemes i" one type of 
Southern English, viz. long i: and short i, long»: and short 5, long u: and short u, 
and long ə: and short a.” 

Would you kindly explain this to me? 


ANSWER.— The Phoneme is an idea or concept. No one ever heard a phoneme, 
and a phoneme is unpronounceable. Hence it is not surprising that confusion as 
to its nature arises, and that different views of the phoneme come to be pro- 
pounded by linguistic experts. Nevertheless, a fundamental language principle 
is here involved, a principle on which alphabetic systems of writing are rightly 
based, namely that distinctions that are relevant to the language concerned are 
the ones, the only ones, that need to be and should be symbolized in the writing. 
Then the system of writing records the sequences of the phonemes of that 
language. 

When words so written come to be spoken, it is not difficult in many cases to 
detect physical differences between the various realizations of a given phoneme, 
e.g., the / sounds in tack, stack, track, written, eighth are not identical, yet English 
people rightly think of them as ‘belonging together’; in other words, they are 
all realizations of the English t phoneme, each one (each ‘allophone’, to introduce 
the other essential term) being conditioned and determined by its phonetic 
context or environment. So, our ears receive messages consisting of allophones, 
but our minds interpret these in terms of the phonemes of the language, which 
we become trained to identify while learning the language. 

In our native language, we are so accustomed, through this training, to paying 
attention only to the distinctions that really matter—the ‘phonemic’ distinctions— 
that we generally need to have our attention specially drawn to other, 'allophonic* 
distinctions that are often noticed by the foreigner. On the other hand, the 
phonetically-minded teacher often has to draw a student's attention to 
'allophonic' distinctions, so that he may acquire a good accent in a foreign 
language. (Any theoretical difference between the r of right and the r of ridden 
(see Question below) can only be an allophonic one, in this case obviously 
imperceptible and therefore in practice negligible; whereas the r in right and the 
r in write are literally identical, since the phonetic context is identical.) 

Coming now to the two quotations from Daniel Jones’ Outline of English 
Phonetics, it is certainly simplest for the foreign student to consider the vowels 
in feet and fit, &c., as being different phonemes. To consider the pairs of words as 
belonging each to a single phoneme involves introducing the further concept 
of the ‘chroneme’ or distinctive unit of length, because it is then possible to link 
the long and short vowels together in pairs and call one the long and the other 
the short member of the chroneme, and to look upon the length difference as 
being the main or operative one, and the actual sound-quality difference as being 
dependent upon the degree of length. (This can only be done for forms of speech 
in which this length distinction operates consistently, which is by no means the 
case generally in English.) Notice that it is then possible only to say that the 
two sound-qualities belong to the same phoneme—not that the sound-units 
themselves do, since they each contain other features than just quality. Notice, 
too, that in this case the concept itself of the phoneme is a rather different one. 

The general position is further complicated by the fact that for many linguists 
in America the term phoneme can embrace not only those sound-units which, 
when strung together, constitute the sequences of articulations that have 
distinctive function, but also certain other features that operate over longer 
stretches of speech such as the syllable, the word, and the sentence. Thus one 
may hear of two phonemes of stress, three phonemes of pitch, and so forth. 
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These are termed ‘suprasegmental’ phonemes when a distinction of terminology 

is required, but to admit such ‘phonemes’ again Clearly involves quite a different + 
way of looking at the phoneme idea, and this is one which most English linguists 
prefer not to adopt. 

To sum up, probably the most satisfactory way for the student of phonetics 
is to look upon phonemes as being ‘substitution counters’, namely, the smallest 
pieces that can replace one another in the spoken sequence and by replacing one 
another make the difference between different words of a language. 


QUESTION.—In to-day's B.B.C. lesson (English by Radio) I heard the word 
‘written’ pronounced several times and it sounded—in my ears—always like 
‘ridden’, though the speaker meant without question the past participle of 
‘to write’. In his pronunciation the t’s in write and wrote were quite clearly 
to be heard, but in ‘written’, I am practically sure that the speaker spoke the ý 
same sound as in ‘ridden’, Am I right or not? P y 

By the way: is the 'r' in ‘write’ pronounced differently from the ‘r’ in ‘ridden’ 
(because of the preceding ‘w’)? 
ANSWER.— To deal with the second point first: no, the r in write is no different 
from the r in right; it may be considered to be no different from the r in ridden— i 
but then it all depends what you mean by ‘different’ (see the dielen (ante 
‘phoneme’ above). In any case, the preceding w in write has no effect on the r in 
present-day English—though ar Sine it stood for a sound once 

About written as pronounced by some B.B.C, s eaker in Enel; i 
it is most unlikely that that speaker would Arama eod A Radio; 
Certainly such a manner of pronouncing could not be considered a e 1 
even a possible pronunciation for a foreign speaker of English to Tn or 
seems more likely that the questioner was unprepared for the hake 
acoustic effect of t before n, as compared for instance with finaly. c ifferent 
t before n is exploded through the nose (nasal plosion being the t ? e eee 
for this), whereas other /'s are exploded by breaking the ton um Hear IRI 
allowing the air to stream out through the mouth. To pronoun e contact and 
the more ‘normal’ t instead of with nasal plosion is Possible, b dtt with 
do it, and they would probably be judged ‘over-careful’ or C A EDI eee 
speakers. It is clear that the B.B.C. speaker in question did not ed' by other 
this way, or this particular query would not have arisen. Nowd eens in 
ridden, also has nasal plosion, but for the two articulations to peel ubcE On 
it would be necessary for the ‘stop’ of the ; to be ‘voiced’, Iti aonne identical, 
not be acceptable in this case. It should however be remarked "i this that would 
do 'voice' some of their voiceless stops when these occur betwe at some speakers 
e.g., better is made to sound really identical with English beddi ee sone 
American speakers, and by some people in England who Wa a many “goo 
‘good’ speakers. — ould not pass as 

A further possibility (unlikely in view of the 
sumably Eas a lesson or anyhow acting as a model at the speaker was Ls 
t in written was replaced by, or ‘articulated as’ a glottal sto ED is that the 
which is necessarily voiceless, would still not make WHER a focal 
ridden. Many present-day speakers, and undoubtedly an en ine i ees 8^ 
use a glottal stop in such cases, but the time has Still not come Pee number, 
recommended for the foreign learner. when this could be 


^ 
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TEACHING OF ENGLISH: Notes and Comments on teaching 
English Overseas. A. W. Frisby, C.B.E, E.D. 351 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co., London. 1957. 18s. 


Mr Frisby has had thirty-five years’ experience of teaching English in Africa 
and in Malaya. He has not only taught English, he has reflected on the problems 
involved, and his book testifies to the value of his reflections. 

It is divided into three parts. Part I is called ‘English for the Living’, and 
contains a useful introduction to the subject. Part II, "The Rules of the Game’, 


linguistics. The author’s debt to Professor Charles Fries is, as he acknowledges 
in the Preface, patent here and throughout the book. Part Ill, ‘Practical 
Considerations’, contains much wise advice about the various tasks involved in 
teaching English at successive Stages. A bibliography, and index and acknow- 
ledgments conclude the book. 


in the hands of teachers from English-speaking countries, These, however, 
often need advice and are often eager for it. 

One criticism must be made of the material in Part II. On pp. 194/5, Mr 
Frisby includes an exercise in the use of the passive voice which contains examples 
like the following: 

A pen is used by him. 

A pen was being used by him. 
The English passive is not all that easy to learn and it therefore seems a pit 
to teach it by examples which in fact would never be used in life, rather than by 
examples like: 

He was stung by a wasp. 

He was hit by a ball. 
which are commonly used. : 

Turning to Parts I and II, these contain, as already stated, a useful account 
of the problems involved in teaching English. This material, though simply 
expressed, is based on ideas of some complexity and one wonders how far it is 
likely to be intelligible to teachers of lower qualifications who were not familiar 
previously with the modern approach to English teaching. For use in a training 
college, however, where the book can be supplemented by a tutor's explanation, 
these two Parts are excellent. 


ENGLISH BY STAGES. I. Morris. Reading Book V, 192 pages. 
Macmillan. 4s. 


Reading Books One to Four of this course were reviewed in the issue of English 
Language Teaching for Summer 1953. This new book continues the series, 
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presenting the material on the same plan as in the previous books; that is, 
passage of continuous prose for reading is followed by a short list of words for 
word study, and by two, three or four language exercises. 

The eleven passages for reading are from three to nine pages long, and are 
all taken from works of well-known writers of today; the passages have been 
slightly ‘adapted’ so that only normal English may be Presented. The exercises 
consist mainly of (a) questions on the story; (b) general questions of a very 
varied nature; (c) filling in missing words; (4) assessing statements as ‘True or 
False'; (e) questions or subjects for discussion. As before, new words are in 
black type in the text and are printed in the margin, with their meaning in simple 
language. Inflexions are marked off by hyphens, even when the inflexion does 
not comprise a new syllable, as in *oblige-d , 'confess-ed', though a bracket 
rather than a hyphen for such words might be better to indicate the correct 
pronunciation, for example, ‘oblige(d)’. > 

The passages are all interesting, though to have included more than one 
dialogue from a play would have been an advantage. , The exercises are useful, 
though those calling for word-association (List A with List B) and sentence 
completion would be suitable only for the weaker pupils in a class. This 
Reading Book has a wider usefulness than merely for the school classroom as 
it could be used with adult students at an intermediate stage when a quick 
reader and lively language exercises are required. 


MODERN ENGLISH PRACTICE. D. Waldo Clarke and M. D. M. 
Mackenzie. 182 pages. Longmans. 4s. 6d. Key to Exercises, 25. 


This collection of exercises on grammar and idiom, with page-long passages for 
précis-writing and comprehension, has been compiled by two teachers of 
standing and long experience; it can therefore be relied upon for its soundness 
and practical usefulness, especially for class-teaching. The book contains one 
hundred and forty-four language exercises, all of ample length, and twenty-eight 
passages of prose. The exercises are graded Lower or Higher, and throughout 
there is adequate provision of work for each level. There is also an excellent 
index, which gives the number of the exercise on whatever grammatical item is 
required, though not the page. : 

Section One contains sixty-four exercises on the Parts of S; 
verb), each exercise concentrating on a single item or grai 
Section Two has thirty-eight exercises on the tenses and othe 
Section Three has thirty-one on Phrasal and Compound ve 
Voice, with some simple Reported Speech practice. Nearly Sere: 
are of the sentence-completion type, in which missing words have to be [esa 
This book is obviously intended for pupils well beyond an elementary sta rted. 
that exercises requiring the extending of sentences by word, phrase and a so 
might have been more copiously provided. use 

The passages for précis writing and comprehension in Section Four 
suitable for very much more advanced students. In vocabulary, Dn ae 
content and weight of learning they are mature and scholarly, as the d gh z 
the writers will indicate: G. M. Trevelyan, A. N. Whitehead; A, S aber cis 
Herbert Read, Charles Morgan, J. R. Green, and so on. Teachers of ex erville, 
will be able to handle the problems that will arise when their less well ees 
students attempt the work suggested in this section; other teachers quippe, 
allow their students to embark on this work without a carefull Hn Bet 
course of simple précis writing. It must also be pointeq out at erus ede 
questions to assist student comprehension or to guide an inexperienced teacher. 


Peech (except the 
mmiatical category. 
^ forms of the verb: 
rds, and the Passi 4 
all of these assive 
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has clearly understood the rule or the guiding principle, e.g. the use of a plural 
verb after Collective Nouns (sic). A warning note reminding the student of the 
usage, or at least two or three correct examples, might have been included at 
the head or foot of each exercise. 


ight as the mother tongue or as a good ‘second language’ 
grammar that is to be found normally in an English syllabus, 
examinations, 

It is worth noting that the grammar in this book is mainly sound as it usually 
distinguishes between words and reality, e.g. ‘Words indicating the receiver of 
the action are called the object’, though it has not entirely freed itself from 
Latinized English Grammar, e.g. ‘the noun or Pronoun it governs , . , is always 
in the accusative case'—the Concept of a noun being ‘governed by a Preposition’ 
not applying to modern English, This is a Pupil’s textbook and would be useful 
only where English is taught as the mother tongue or where it is, at least, a 
familiar language; it has no index or list of contents, 


ENGLISH SPEECH RHYTHM. B. Lumsden Milne. 97 pages, 
Macmillan, 4s, 


Mrs Milne's books on English Speech are well known and Well used in Malaya, 
and are of practical help elsewhere. Her new book deals with the factors of 
Speech rhythms, and their appearance in verse and prose. . The appendices 
contain forty-three pages of verse and prose exercises, first in ordinary, and 
then in phonetic Script with stress and breath-group marking. The method of 
teaching speech rhythms is clearly and carefully explained, and the Buidance 
both for teachers and students is convincing and sound, though how ‘quantity’ 
or ‘duration’ in Speech rhythms has escaped the writer’s careful analysis ‘is 
curious: as Daniel Jones writes under ‘Duration’ in his ‘The Pronunciation of 
English’: ‘Most Speech sounds are capable of being continued during a longer 
Or shorter period . . , special length is sometimes given to sounds in order to 
emphasize words’, We note, too, that there are no exercises on conversation 
Of today, no simple passages of prose for the weaker Intermediate Students while 
the close unity of the sonnets that are included is destroyed by Printing them as 
` three or four separate verses. 
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BETTER LETTERS. E. A. L. Gaskin. 64 pages. University of 
London Press. 1950, Fourth Impression 1955. 1s. 6d. 


Mr Gaskin's Better English books are now well known. This one on informal 
or private letters, courtesy letters, formal or business letters, official letters and 
letters to the press is already popular, especially in Africa, where letter-writing 
has a peculiar attraction for learners of English. As in Mr Gaskin's other 
books, extreme simplicity, plain commonsense and an exact knowledge of the 
needs of pupils and older students ensure that his books are especially helpful 
to learners of English who are also learning the conventions and demands of 
letter-writing. 


BETTER COMPOSITIONS. E. A. L. Gaskin. 112 pages 
University of London Press. 1952, Reprinted 1955. 3;, i 


This textbook on composition for the foreign student follows the conventional 
arrangement to be found in most composition books for schools in England; 
that is, choice of words, sentence making, construction of paragraphs, complete 
compositions—narrative, descriptive, expository, reflective prose, style. The 
earlier chapters are made up mainly of information, instruction and advice; 
the later ones make use of examination of models, comments on selected literary 
essays, deductions and advice. There are exercises to nearly every chapter. 
This book appears to be sound and helpful; but one must question whether 
a knowledge of ‘the unity of the sentence’, "coherence in the sentence’, loose and 
periodic sentences, Johnsonese, &c., will help African students to write better 
compositions. It is very doubtful whether a study of the writing of the great 
essayists is the right kind of training for these students of English. Surely their 
great need lies elsewhere, namely, to write with sincerity about what they know, 
to write directly and concretely about what they have experienced, to describe 
with exact detail, and to present fact, argument and opinion clearly, economically 
and above all with strict relevance. These are so over-riding in importance that 
there can be no time for an analytic and intellectual study of the literary essay, 
and as for ‘Style’, that should be hidden from them, for they are all too prone 
not only to load every rift, but to embellish every line with rhetorical decoration: 
indeed to them, that is ‘essay-writing’. n 


PECULIARITIES IN ENGLISH. J. Millington 


-Ward. 2 
Longmans, Green. 8s. 51 pages. 
In his second book for learners of English Mr Millington- E 
very thoroughly with verbs, eb m mainly ES M adi dealt 
verbs, though verbs used in special constructions, the participles ey 
infinitives also receive careful treatment. As we should ps > geronde and 
item is presented to fulfil the student's need, that is, his nennen linguistic 
meaning conveyed, the word or usage or construction to B ion, the exact 
alternative expressions. The value of this book is considerabl avoided, and 
the sound and full handling of such controversial items as gd increased by 
‘Who, whom’; though it is regrettable to find ‘In granm all and Will’, 
genders’, when Gender is a grammatical category, to be fi d there are four 
German, but not in English (or Finnish or the Bantu i a in French and 
of sex in English expressed by different words or inflexion an guages). Differences 
not grammatical. € semantic differences, , 


ý 
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This excellent book may be recommended strongly; it will be especially useful 
to advanced students who wish to Perfect their English, and to all teachers of 
English, especially those with English as their second language, 


HELPING PEOPLE LEARN ENGLISH. Earl W. Stevick 


to see “what goes with what”. Even more important, we help them to form 
new habits’. Can the solution to this debatable Problem be put more briefly— 


MODERN LINGUISTICS. Simeon Potter, Andre Deutsch, 1957. 
192 pages. 12s, 6d. i. 


* A 
This book by the holder of the Baines Chair of English in the University of 
Liverpool is opportune, for interest in Linguistics is on the increase and it is 


subject, especially as scholars are carrying their researches into the finer points 
of phonology, morphology and other facets of language, though semantics and 
the conative uses as well as the teleological aspects are being much neglected. 


his purpose is to describe—for the intelligent reader—the facts that are generally 
accepted concerning phonology, morphology, syntax and vocabulary, Through- 
out, he keeps a nice balance between the three topics of Sound, Structure and 


fine analysis of the structure of the sounds we use in Speech, its description of 
the structure of the sentence by numbering the Position of the words rather 


techniques of describing languages In his last two chapters, however, we are 
given more personal views on semantics and on Some of the simpler problems 


raised by recent research, especially in America, and Some suggestions on its 
application (if any) to their work. : K ; . 

There is much very good sense in this book: its emphasis on the ‘form- 
Meaning’ relationship, the clarity of its descriptions, its Copious examples and 
Its thorough and careful handling of the main aspects of language enable one 
to recommend it to all teachers of Janguage who have not yet read widely in 

subject, 
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WARTIME ENGLISH. R. W. Zandvoort and Assistants. J. B. 
Wolters. Groningen, The Netherlands, 1957. 254 pages. F1.7.90. 


The sub-title of this book by the well-known Dutch scholar, Dr Zandvoort, 
and his assistants is ‘Materials for a Linguistic History of World War II', and 
in the preface Dr. Zandvoort says ‘Wartime English is not a glossary of new 
words or an annotated vocabulary; but a record of linguistic usage during a 
period when men’s thoughts were constantly occupied by the war and its con- 
sequences. The emphasis is on . - - the way words old and new were used in 
meaningful contexts in a time of crisis’. He has therefore given us more than 
mere materials for a linguistic history: he has shown us how historical events 
are reflected in, and to some extent determine, the popular language of the times 
under review. We see, for instance, ‘the pre-war tension is reflected under such 
headings as air-raid precautions, Air (Raid) Warden, &c.’ and that these words 
‘represent concurrent interests". — 

Wartime English covers the period 1938 to 1948—the prelude as well as the 
aftermath of the war years; its material is arranged alphabetically, with the 
glossed word in each quotation as the head-word. The dates added to each 
quotation make it possible for them to be taken in chronological order. This 
is a scholarly work; itis astonishingly complete and extremely accurate. Though 
the preface claims that ‘Slang and technical terms . . . have on the whole been 
avoided’, yet fortunately more of these terms have been included than the 
preface suggests, the book gaining in completeness and interest. We find there- 
fore ‘brew-up’, ‘doodlebug’, ‘pin-up’, ‘Wimpey’, ‘wingco.’, though not ‘bint’ 
*battle-bowler', ‘wingless-wonder’ or the more serious "Hurribomber' and 
*Overlord', or even the widely used ‘in the drink’, However, what is included 


here is so reliable and so clearly presented that it can be re A 
T mis c 
reserve for English reference libraries. ommended without 


A SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. C. W. Ai 
272 pages. Schofield & Sims, Ltd. 1958. Ns "a ©; Bade 


This dictionary—of some 18,000 words—has . i 
ages nine to thirteen, who have English as MAMAS Yn i dune c 
such words as children will hear in intelligent conversation end will t ponen 
in the books, magazines and newspapers that they read or din as Sa 
it includes an adequate number of general and specific terms tl ^j e 
now in junior textbooks and popular writings on science, tect hat are in u: 
tion, the various arts, &c. ; technology, explora- 
Throughout, either words are defined si 2 : 
synonyms or near-synonyms are used to ET as AEN Miet or ne 
‘authentic (adj. genuine; true’; ‘dilemma (n.) a fix; yea OF ens 
(adj) inborn; natural ; ‘nap (n.) 1. a short sleep; a qu 5 SEN 5 n here: X 
fabrics’. Occasionally the meaning is expressed by a longer S 2 PEU 
used word than the one defined: the purpose of this is 5 ee conn He 
and to improve on a mere recognition knowledge’. A short E vocabula y. 
appendix explains very briefly the origins especially i table i po ier 
some hundred words, e.g. Venus, Valentine, Volt ; there i . legend or myth 
common abbreviations. ; there is a second appendix © 
The book is undoubtedly suitable for i 1 
Africa, Asia and South Americh in which End Ms rera and for acces a 
instruction. The definitions are wonderfully clear, the y AUT Ei 
not too thin, and the book is just under three-quarters cf aa inch thick e an 


COMPREHENSION AND PRÉCIS. P. R. Heather, 122 pages, 
Longmans, Green. 1956, 4s. 6d. 2 


‘COME ALONG’. IIIA, III. Kurt Zeidler ang Hans Reimers, 
Georg Westmann. Brunswick, W. Germany, 5 marks; 3,60 marks, 


These books continue the series reviewed Previously in E.L.T. The Same high 
standard both of interest, effectiveness and excellent book Production is main. 
tained. The pattern is Story, Conversation, Poem, each followed by questions 
and exercises with vocabulary and grammar (in German) at the end of the book, 
These books are alternative, for higher or lower leve] Classes in the Same year 


ù GROUP THOSE INFANTS. Grace Fleming. 31 Pages. Nelson. 
' 1956. 2s. Gd. 


D ^ A her. ‘The First Few Months G T i 
A This book is for the Infants teac » JrOUp Teaching, 
Assisnments, the End of the First Year, The Second Year, Group Methods in 


fei Projects, Handwork, Drama, the Class Concert, Transfer to Juniors,’ are, 


ake use of the methods and activities that are described OF suggested in this 


a 


- This series is intended for children Of seven to nine Whose mother tongue is 
English. The books can be used as readers’ and for Class discussion, Written 
work and free activities planned in groups or for individuals, The vocabula 


would like to know something about the everyday Working world in this country 
er, dustman, shopkeeper, miner, and so an 
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KNOW YOUR RULES. Book2: ENGLISH. D. A. Hazel. 64 pages. 
Frederick Warne. 1956. 2s. 


The sub-title has ‘A final revision for boys and girls in the last year of the 
Primary School’. It is written for English schools and deals with ‘Grammar, 
Parts of Speech, Sentence Construction, Punctuation’ giving very brief informative 
notes and ample tests on each section. It might be useful for schools abroad 
that follow syllabuses planned on the lines of a preparatory or private school 
in this country. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE for the TRAINING of TEACHERS i 
in SCOTLAND. 


MORAY HOUSE TRAINING COLLEGE, EDINBURGH 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in ENGLISH as a second 
Language. . 

The lecturer will organise and conduct three-term courses for Commonwealth 
non-graduate primary school teachers of English. Candidates must be men, 
graduates, with language teaching experience (preferably of English as a foreign _ 
or second language) and overseas exp2rienc2 (preferably in a tropical rural area); | — 
teacher training experience and an interest in activity methods desirable. 4 

Salary scale : £1400-30-£1500 : teacher’s superannuation. Three year initia 
appointment, renewable. Duties commence Ist October 1958. ion "idm 

For futher particulars apply to Director of Studies, Moray Hous “Training . 
College, Holyrood Road, Edinburgh, 8. y a E 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
Vacation Course in the Phonetics of English 
Tth to 26th July, 1958 


An intensive course in the pronunciation of Engli i 

etic theory will be held in the University of E ee nan iu 
July, 1958. The course, which is organised by the Phonetics Depart- 
ment of the University of Edinburgh, is designed primarily for fores 
teachers of English, but others with a good speaking newts e of fie 
language will be admitted. The subjects dealt with will inaid : the 
articulatory mechanisms of speech; consonant and vowel s Stem of 
English; intonation, sess and rhythm; techniques and problems of. 
est rank ing. The course will be divided into small classes 


The fee for the course is £18, not including the cost of accommodation. 


Limited accommodation will be available i E 
P eina ity Hi E 
residence. a University Hall of 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, D. ] 
r COS l , Department oj 
Phonetics, University of Edinburgh, Minto House, Tu ua uet] 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE 
BY H. W. FOWLER 


Since it was first published this book has become a 
standard volume on the shelves of teachers and students 
alike. We now publish: 


A DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN-ENGLISH USAGE 
BY MARGARET NICHOLSON 


based on 4 Dic tionary of Modern English Usage by 
H. W. Fowler Y 


Since publication of A Dictionary of Modern English Usage 
numerous changes have affected language and usage and 
many new peculiarities of American speech and writing have 
become acceptable. Margaret Nicholson has satisfied this 
need for adaptation by adding to and subtracting from Fowler, 
while retaining as much as possible of the original. 


The volume includes American. variations of spelling, 
pronunciation and usage, and new entries on words and 
idioms both English and American, that have become current 
since Fowler. wrote Modern English Usage. 


All Oxford Books must be ordered through a bookseller. 
The catalogue Oxford Books for Students of English containing 
full details of books for teachers and students of English 
may be obtained on application to the Publishers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE + WARWICK SQUARE + LONDON, E.C.4 


A MAJOR RECORDING PROGRAMME 


. . THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Complete and uncut in the text of $4 
g " ` 1 . 
THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 
edited by John Dover Wilson 
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Recorded by members of 


a" 
THE MARLOWE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, DIRECTED BY 
GEORGE RYLANDS 


b i 
under the auspices of t 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


Issued in association with 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
by | 
ARGO RECORD COMPANY 
,j " ' 
= For brochure giving full information write to | 
‘The Argo Record Company 13 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 


ENGLISH FOR LOWER FORMS 
G. F. LAMB, M.A. 


“ The interest of the pupil is sustained from start to finish. The 
many exercises in particular skilfully combine a gentle stimulus 
of the imagination with the routine drill which is essential at this 
stage."— The Times Educational Supplement. This book places 
special emphasis on the Sentence. 5s. 6d. 


ANIMAL STORIES OF TODAY 


Edited by E. L. BLACK, M.A., M.Ed., Lecturer in Education, The 
University of Manchester, and A. E. G. ROBERTS, B.A., B.Sc., 
Secretary, The School of Education, The University of Manchester. 


This is the latest addition to Harrap's Junior Modern English 

Series. Some of the stories are complete in themselves and others 

are extracts from books by famous personalities. BS; 
POEMS OF THE MID-CENTURY 


Edited by JOHN HOLLOWAY, University Lecturer in English 
and Fellow of Queens’ College Cambridge. Fellow of All Souls 
College Oxford. 


“(It) is an anthology of poems since about 1940 and is one of the 
most delightful and stimulating published for years."— Higher 
Education Journal. 6s. 6d. 


George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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LANGUAGE LEARNING 


A Journal of Applied Linguistics 
Devoted to the publication of articles 
contributing to the improvement 
of foreign language learning 
and teaching 


(Emphasis on English as a foreign language) 


Published semi-annually 
Annual Subscription 


$2.00 in U.S. funds or UNESCO Book Coupons. 


Publication Office: 


' 1522 RACKHAM BUILDING 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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New Swan 


Shakespeare 


General Editor: Bernard Lott, M.A., B.Litt. 

-— 
This new series of annotated editions of Shakespeare's 
plays is intended specifically for overseas students. 


Each volume contains the complete unabridged text of 
one play and the explanatory notes, which are written in 
a vocabulary of 3,000 most commonly used English’ root- 
words and framed with the requirements of the Overseas 
School Certificate and the G.C.E. ‘©’ Level examinations 
in mind, are set immediately opposite the text to which 
they refer. Some of these notes are of a general nature 
but prepa deal with the language difficulties of 
the play. Eac book contains in addition a general intro- 
duction explaining the editorial plan of the series, a note 
on the play as drama, a synopsis of the plot, and a short 
comparison of the differences between Elizabethan and 
present-day English; there is also a glossary of words that 
are in the play with their present-day meaning but are 
outside the range of the 3,000-word vocabulary. Y 

The books are bound in two styles: one, a paper binding, 
and the other, a hard-cased binding. In the cased edition" 
"photographs of recent stage productions are included. > 


Paper, probably 4s. 3d. 
Cased, probably 6s. 6d. 
Ready shortly—TWELFTH NIGHT, JULIUS CAESAR 


Ready May—MACBETH 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES 


By Davidson and Alcock 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


This widely-used, really comprehensive and practical Grammar gives Rules 
and Definitions in accurate terms, in clear, concise English. It is simple and 
graded. Contents include:—Syntax, Analysis, Derivations, Exercises, etc., 
and, of great importance to all students of English, 100 questions from past 
papers, of General and School Certificate Examining Bodies. Index. 

320 pages. 9s. 6d. 


KEY TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


Gives complete Answers to the thousands of Questions and Exercises set in 
the -book English Grammar and Analysis. Both books are absolutely 
indispensable to those who are studying the English Language. (See above.) 

60 pages 13s. 6d. 


FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


Suitable for the beginner, this introductory work covers in simple terms, 

Kinds of Words, Kinds of Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, Verbs, Adverbs; 

the Preposition, Conjunction and Interjection, and Analysis of Sentences. 
Each section is provided with appropriate Questions and Exercises. 

36 pages. Paper Covers ls. Od. 

Bold type edition 78 pages. Boards 3s. Od. 


INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


Widely used throughout the world, this really excellent book provides all the 
definitions, explanations and terms needed by the average student of English, 
together with innumerable Questions and Exercises. 

84 pages. 2s. 3d. 


PUBLICATIONS BY JAMES BLACKWOOD & CO. LTD. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH IDIOMS 
By B. L. K. Henderson, M.A., D.LIT.(LONDON) 
Part Í. Verbal Idioms 


This book covering approximately 10,000 idioms offers a more compre- 
hensive view of English idioms than is to be found even in the larger 
dictionaries. 360 pages. 9s. 6d. 


Part II. Colloquial Phrases 


This book deals with approximately 9,000 phrases, not necessarily verbal 
idioms, which, while they may or may not include a verb, do most certainly 
employ metaphor to convey the sense underlying the actual words used. 


These phrases, or word-groups dealt with, overcome the difficulties of 


foreign students. 408 pages. 12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH FOR OVERSEAS AND FOREIGN STUDENTS 
By A. R. Moon, M.A., A.K.C. 


This provides a comprehensive course for students of English, and especially 
for those overseas and abroad. The essential points include: Building a 
Vocabulary, Idiomatic Language, Direct and Indirect Speech, Précis Writing, 
Business Letters, Reports, Composition, Paraphrase and Analysis into 
Clauses. 176 pages. 7s. 6d. 


ALLMAN & SON (Publishers) LTD. 
CREECHURCH LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Catalogue Post free 


GRAMMAR IN ACTION 
By A. HOSSACK ^ 
Boards 3s. 9d. 192 pages 


A complete grammar, also sections dealing 
with elementary style, précis approach, etc. 


THE PEOPLES ENGLISH 


By K. GIBBERD, M.A. 
Linson Boards 4s. 6d. 160 pages 


Tuis book is meant for those who do not find English to 
be an easy study and who must proceed step by step. 


ENGLISH 
THROUGH ADVENTURE 


A text-book of comprehension, 
précis, composition and 
other exercises 


By A. J. GLOVER, M.A. (Cantab.) 
LIMP BINDING 216 PAGES 


3s. 64- 


THIS is a language text-book consisting of twenty-four prose 
passages on a variety of subjects (with the stress on 
adventure), selected from books that appeal to the young 
and the young-in-spirit. After each passage ten exercises 
are set, for pupils abroad taking one or other of the general 
Certificate of Education (Overseas) English Language 
papers (or the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate 
Examination) the following year. In addition, schools 
abroad, with English as the first foreign language, should 
find the book useful for the age-group 16 to 18. 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 
10-13 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


OXFORD PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH 
FOR ADULT LEARNERS 


By A. S. HORNBY 


Manilla 4/6 
Linson Boards 5/9 
Teacher's Handbook — 4/6 net 


Manilla 
Linson Boards 
Teacher's Handbook 4/6 net 


Manilla 6/- 
Linson Boards 7/6 
Teachers Handbook 4/6 net 


The name of Mr. A. S. Hornby, pre-eminent teacher and textbook writer, 
needs no introduction to learners of English. In Oxford Progressive 
English for Adult Learners he has designed a new and stimulating intro- 
ductory course for adult students. The course is designed primarily for 
classroom use, and for each of the three books for the student there is 
a handbook for the teacher. 


Besides reading-texts, FOR STUDY sections and exercises, each 
book has a list of irregular verbs, a pronouncing vocabulary, a list of 
grammatical terms, and an index to the FOR STUDY sections. 


The important part which must be played by the teacher using Oxford 
Progressive English for Adult Learners is reflected in the Teacher's Hand- 
books. The Handbooks offer the teacher numerous suggestions for 
teaching procedures. .These suggestions are intended as a guide to the 
teacher who may be without much practical experience, and a help to the 
more experienced teacher who may wish to experiment with new methods 
of language teaching. _ The suggestions can be modified according to the 
teacher's own inclinations and the results of his own experience, or to 
suit the particular needs or aims of his students. A 17-page introductory 
essay in the Teacher's Handbook to Book One discusses the value of the 
various methods of language teaching, as well as some important aspects 
of the English language in particular. In each Handbook answers are 
provided to the exercises in the Student's books. 


A detailed prospectus showing specimen pages 
is available on application to the Publishers. 


Prices are the published prices in the United Kingdom. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE s WARWICK SQUARE . LONDON, E.C.4 
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Active English Merry-Go-Round 
PROFESSOR WALTER MANGOLD 


An admirable book for the student preparing for such examina- 
tions as the Cambridge Certificate of Proficiency in English. 
Its selections from English speech and writing, including modern 
advertisements and similar idiomatic sources are interesting and 
amusing. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


Qualifyin g in English 


JANET I. SCOBIE, m.a. 


Contains examples of hundreds of different errors in usage, in 
vacabulary, in grammar, spelling, etc., all with their corrections. 
There are also valuable hints on essay, précis and letter writing 
and advice regarding changing direct to indirect speech, punctua- 
tion and many other things useful in an examination. 5s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


J. C. Daniels and Hunter Diack 


THE ROYAL ROAD READERS 


With the publication of Books 8 and 9 the main course 
of this series is now complete. Using the new Phonic 
Word Method, this scheme has produced remarkable 
results in English schools. It is also the most up-to-date 
and effective instrument for teaching foreign students 


of English. 


Inspection copies can be seen by applying to: 


CHATTO AND WINDUS LTD 


40-42 William IV Street 
London, W.C.2 


I. MORRIS 
English by Stages 
READING BOOK 6 


Reading Book VI completes a graduated course, and is for ad- 
vanced students of English as a second language. 5s 6d 
Books I-V from 2s 6d to 4s 


FREDERICK T. WOOD 
A Course in 


English Composition 


For senior pupils, this course covers all the principal types of - 
essay with which they need concern themselves at the G.C.E. 
and equivalent levels. es 


G. H. HOLROYD 


Forward to Drama 


BOOK 3 


Third of a series of four books for Secondary Schools, each 
intended to introduce the pupils to fine literature in the form ef 
material for choral verse-speaking, mime, broadcasts, plays and 
play-making. Similar to the author's successful series, Steps to 
Drama (for younger children). 


Ts 6d 
MARIE D. NEALE, M.A., PhD. * 
Neale Analysis of 
Reading Ability 
This Analysis is the result of research and wide experiments, ` 


and it is intended to test the reading standard of En 
children aged from 6 to 12. It seems likely tha; 
may also be useful, in a slightly diffe 
age groups, to overseas teachers of English as a second language. 
The Test Booklet contains three parallel forms of standardised 
graded oral reading paSsages. The Record Sheets Cover 18 test 
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Test Booklet 5s ; Record Sheets, Forms A, 
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Factual English 
M. WEST 


DURING THE period of British rule in India, English was taught as a 
language of literature. From the school textbooks, which them- 
selves had a rather literary bias and contained poetry, the learner 
proceeded to the anthology and the set book or books, and thence 
to a B.A. with literary English as a subject. To some extent this 
remains today. The teachers are accustomed to it; it is readily 
amenable to classroom treatment; it is easy to examine. 

Lately there has been some swing towards oral methods. English, 
Jike all other languages, ‘is essentially a means of oral communication, 
a medium of conversation. Only secondarily is it a language of 
reading and writing. A word in itself has no meaning: it derives its 
meaning from the situation: with one intonation and in one setting it 
means one thing; otherwise another—or another. Hence the spoken 

hrase and its situation are primary and essential elements in learn- 
ing. Such is the argument upon which the oral or ‘Linguistic’ 
method is based. k 

We believe that neither of these approaches completely covers 
the needs of the present day. Both cover the needs of some, but 
both the groups so covered are very limited—both those to whom 
English is a language purely of literature (as are Latin, and Sanskrit) 
and those who have occasion to have personal intercourse and hold 
conversations in English. 

There is a large and ever-expanding group to whom English is 
merely a medium of factual intercommunication both spoken and 

_ printed. Those are the students in schools and colleges of science 
and technology, and the workers in factories and laboratories. At 
present English is a subject in the courses in these schools and 
colleges; but it is taught by teachers who have grown up in the 


, literary tradition and they teach it as literature, using literary text- 


books. More rarely the teacher is a modernist, a follower of the 
Linguistic Method who believes in the spoken phrase and sentence 
as a unit and minimizes the importance of the mere "lexicographical 
word’. 


Requirements of the Student of Science and Technology. 


Let us endeavour to set out just what are the requirements of 
this group: What do they need? and What do they not need? 

The teacher has to convey facts of science or technology to a 

^ class which may consist of students of three or four or more different 
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mother-tongues. He has to explain and use a number of English 
technical terms. We say ‘English’ because, though most of these 
terms are of classical origin and international usage, he gets them 
from English, the most international language. Suppose that all 
the students in the class speak and understand Hindi, he might 
teach in Hindi, introducing the foreign terms in Hindi or other 
spelling. This is what our Saxon ancestors did: they took over the 
Norman terms of law and gastronomy and embedded them in the 
Germanic structure of their language. This no doubt tends to 
happen today in the lower grades of craftsmanship, for example in 
the garage and the domestic electrical repair shop. But it is not a 
desirable process or one to be encouraged educationally. These 
students are highly likely to meet persons who do not know Hindi, 
which is indeed far from a universal language even in India; they 
will have to read and understand directions and technical words 
which cannot all be translated into Hindi and converse with non- 
Hindi-knowing experts. They may go outside India. Hence English 
must be the choice. 

Let us see what this teacher and his pupils need of English. A 
spoken language is made up of five things—(1) Structure, (2) 
Vocabulary, (3) Pronunciation, (4) Intonation, (5) Behayiourisms 
(Delay words, polite clichés, gestures, wordless noises.) 

For the written and printed language we must add: (6) Writing 
and Spelling, (7) Reading and (8) Symbols. 

Let us study the requirements of this group in each of these eight 
departments or aspects of language ability. 

(1) They need the most economical structure which is still normal 
English—not pidgin—but has no frills. 

(2) They need a vocabulary which is capable of explaining the 
meaning of the technical terms required in the course. (It is useless 
to attempt to list or predict the technical terms themselves, since 
these will be taught not in the English classroom but in the technica 
lessons and in laboratories or workshops.) 

(3) They need a standard of pronunciation which is intelligible 
among themselves and to other Indians. Those who have contact 
with foreigners may need a rather higher standard, although it 1$ 
incumbent upon the European settled in India to learn to understan 
the Indian pronunciation of his language and in some measure i 
adapt his own speech to it. Those who will visit Europe will nee 
a higher standard. There is, however, no justification for inflicting 
upon all a standard which will be required only by a few; modern 
phonetics is sufficiently advanced to make it comparatively easy 


to improve or alter a system of pronunciation. Film actors are 
constantly having to do so. 


^ 
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(4), (5) Intonation and Behaviourisms. These are of less than 
usual importance since English is here needed as a means of factual 
communication rather than of conversation. This point is elaborated 
below. : wc : 

(6), (7) Writing and Reading. Writing is of much less importance 
than reading. Only in the higher stages will these students be 
required to write reports and engage in technical correspondence. 
Written composition might be important if the examination is of 
an essay type; this would be an argument for not using the essay 
type, but rather the multiple short answer, which is more easily 
marked and less confused in its evaluation of a student by errors 
of language which are not errors of fact or reasoning. Reading 
ability and comprehension of the spoken word are of the greatest 
importance. A reading vocabulary is needed which is much larger 
than the vocabulary of normal communication. The ability to use 
a dictionary is to be stressed; also in most sciences (as Flood? has 
shown) such knowledge of roots and prefixes as will enable a 
student to break up and interpret scientific words—tel:angi:ectasis, 

{s hia, hept:ode. 

IE Sabal, These will be acquired in the technical classes. 


Linguistic elements which are not required. 

Let us turn now to the things which they do not need. Here we 
shall be able to make some estimate of the present wastage of effort 
and perhaps so be enabled to outline a more economical method of 
dealing with the problem asa whole. : 

We shall (in the Appendix) show some examples of selection of 
linguistic items—of structure, vocabulary, &c.—for these students. 
We shall put ourselves in the position of their teacher and enquire 
of each item whether it is really necessary and useful. Some items 
may be rejected altogether, others may be deferred to a late stage 
of the course. Our prime consideration is for the majority of students 
rather than for those fewer ones who are outstanding and may go 
far. We must find an effective minimum, but that minimum must be 
adequate. 

Before making such a detailed scrutiny it is necessary to clarify 
the distinction between Conversational, Literary, and Factual 
English. 


English as Conversation. 


A. Conversation is a form of behaviour of which language forms 
a part. It may form a very small part, as in this example: *The 
Eight Wells'. 


!W. E. Flood, The Problem of Vocabulary in the Popularization of Science, 
Oliver & Boyd, 1957. 
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Well!! . . . Well, well, well. 
Well?! 
X We-el. O well! 


The conversation is purely intonational. X and Y are collaborators 
in a scheme which Y has just offered, unsuccessfully, to the Manager. 
Translated into words it would run thus: 


X What did he say? 

Y (No answer; therefore No). 

X Iam angry and astonished. (Long pause.) What a pity! 
Y Surely you are not going to give up? 

X Iam doubtful. ... But I Suppose we must go on trying. 


The content of this conversation is almost wholly emotional; but 
there is, indeed, an emotional undercurrent in every conversation, 
whether in the form of expression of feeling, or of concealment, or 
avoidance of provocation of feeling in the other person. Words 
in such a setting may mean less than their lexicographical definition 
(Such a delightful party") or more (‘Bad Show") or the exact 
opposite (["Thank you so much’] ‘Not at all! It was nothing.") 

Teaching of this sort of English, including all those elements of 
feeling and behaviour, is very valuable to the immigrant and the 
refugee: hence it has tended to be stressed, perhaps over-stressed, 
in England and America where these are the main problems, as if 
it were the only sort of language-teaching worthy of consideration. 
But here we are dealing with a very different problem—the teaching 
of English to people who use à mother-tongue for social and 


emotional intercourse and need English only for factual com- 
munication. 


Exclusion of Emotive elements, 


Factual English is the language of scientific and technical fact: 
it has no room for emotion. All the intensives and emotive words 
such as Frightfully, Enormous are excluded from it. If a thing is 
big, state its size: if it is abnormal, how far does it differ from the 
norm? The worst crime of the scientific writer is to overstate. 


Fixation of Meaning. 


In Factual English a word means the same thing whatever its 
context. A Benzine ring is exactly what it is in every setting, whereas 
a ring (apart from its multiplicity of meanings) might in the one 
meaning (a group of persons) be pejorative in reference to an auction 
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or appreciative in reference to friends and helpers. The main 
difficulty in scientific terminology is to compel the terms to mean 
one thing and one thing only. ‘Stomach’ is a troublesome word: 
it may mean the whole digestive cavity and its contents—the 
abdomen, or only the enlarged part of the digestive tract just below 
the oesophagus. The prefix gastr-/ and the adjective gastric have 
to be employed to clarify the meaning but, alas, there is no dis- 
tinctive noun. The same difficulty arises in regard to the whole of 
a Factual vocabulary. Heat must be confined to its limited sense 
measured in calories and be distinguished from Temperature; 
Stress and Strain must have their exact meanings—not nervous 
tension. It is very convenient in the limited vocabularies of story- 
books to have nice elastic words such as Put up,—up with,—up at, 
—in for, —across; Skirt (Dress—Edge—Go along the edge) and 
to use words figuratively, e.g., Hot=exciting, dangerous, and 
Cold=unemotional. Provided that these ‘stretches’ are inferrable 
they are harmless and helpful: they take their meaning from the 
context. Whereas the first thing which the student of science must 
learn is to be exact in his terms, to define them precisely and use 
them according to their definition. 


Causes of duplication. 

The chief causes of duplication in vocabulary are two: (1) Stylistic 
levels, (2) Avoidance of repetition. 

We may say ‘A Fellow—A Person—or A Personage', ‘Have a 
shot at—Try—Endeavour—and so on. These differences are 
essentially emotional. The Low Stylistic level implies a chummy, 
friendly attitude; the High Stylistic level is intended to suggest 
pomp and dignity. Both of these, Chumminess and Pomposity, are 
feeling-tones. It is as if we were to write this equation: 


Gc Ey)*—x?4-2 xpty? 
or 
(X+y)?=x?42 xy+y? 


or 
(X-- Y)*—X?4-2 XY +Y?! 


—according to how one felt at the moment of writing. 

This high level style is one to which scientists are particularly 
prone. It results in an excessive use of the form Abstract-noun 
Passive Voice. Instead of ‘I tried? we find ‘An endeavour was made’. 
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voice or one which is rarely used. Such languages are many. 
Moreover the abstract noun is always more difficult to understand 
and to use than the concrete noun or the equivalent active verb. 

The sole aim of Factual English is simplicity, clarity and truth. 
Stylistic levels, whether High or Low, have no place in it. Its 
function is to tell what we know or think, not what we feel. 

The second cause of duplication is Avoidance of Repetition. In 
the case of nouns we have ‘The former—the latter—the aforesaid 
—the . . . mentioned below’, &c. 

This stylistic bogey of Non-repetition had perhaps its origin in 
the period when reading aloud was more common than it is today. 
Captain Charles Wade is referred to in a novel as Our hero, The 
Captain, Wade Charles, My son, Her fiancé, &c., &c. 

In Factual English, if the same thing is being referred to the same 
word should be used. As Flood suggests, Algebra would become 
very confusing if (x+y)? were expressed as The former multiplied by 
the former plus twice the former multiplied by the latter plus the 
latter multiplied by the latter. 

Even pronouns should be used with caution; Gray! has drawn 
attention to them as a major factor of misunderstanding. 

A second form of avoidance of repetition is the use of synonyms 
which have little if any difference in meaning: Luminous, shining, 
glowing, lambent, lucent, &c. In Factual English there can be no 
irresponsible variation of terms merely for the sake of variety. 
Luminescent means giving out light without heat; Fluorescent means 
taking in energy, e.g., from X-rays, and giving it out as visible light, 
whereas Phosphorescent means giving out light after the exciting 
rays have ceased. Such words as Refulgent, Rutilant, Luculent, 
&c., &c., have no meaning. Nor is there any need for the student 
to learn any words except those of the fundamental vocabulary, 
e.g. Bright, and those others which are specific and carefi ully defined 
limitations of it. 


Limitation of Structure. 


Those factors which cause dilution of vocabulary are operative 
also in respect of Structures. Thus we have ‘Suppose he is, If he be^ 
“Were he, If he were, If he was’. The words Should/Would may 
signify intention (I should if I could) or habit (He would go to the 
library every day) or supposition (This should/would be the library) 
or obligation (I should go, but I won't). On the principle ‘One WO" 
—one meaning? we can eliminate all idiomatic sub-usages. Incident 
ally, in the early stages at any rate, much economy of learning effor " 


i f 
*Gray, S. G., and Leary. ‘What makes a book Readable’, University e 
Chicago. 


^ 
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may be made by dispensing with Reported Speech. ‘He said “I will? * 
instead of ‘He said that he would’. At all stages long passages of 
Reported Speech should be avoided. They are very troublesome in 
respect of the verbs and to most Indian mother-tongues the pronouns 
can be very confusing. The Question tag (is, isn't it: does, doesn't 
it, &c.) is a grammarian's delight but a headache to the foreign 
learner. In fact its main function is an emotional one, a polite 
blunting the edge of a bald statement. It has little place in Factual 
English: we do not say ‘Cl OH;--Na OH becomes Na C1 +2 H30, 
doesn't it?’ 


Selected vocabulary and List of Structures. 


The required vocabulary for a course in Factual English has 
already been suggested in the Appendix to the General Service List 
(Longmans) and in Flood's ‘Problems of Vocabulary in the 
Popularization of Science’. It amounts to some 2,000 words. This 
does not mean that no words except those so listed are to be used 
in a teaching-course; it means that the aim of the course is to build 
up that vocabulary (together with an adequate set of structures) 
and that the examiner may assume that vocabulary as known. 
Naturally in teaching any vocabulary the teacher will be compelled 
to use a number of Ad hoc words or usages; these should be so 
indicated in the textbook; they are not listed and are not subject to 
test. The examiner also may use Ad hoc words, but would supply 
their meaning. Apart from these Ad hoc words there are Assumable 
words such as Jute in Bengal and Universals such as lemonade, 
Coca-Cola, Fordson. These are all legitimate instruments, but not 
a part of the aim. 

In Appendix I we have given a detailed examination of the 
vocabulary of a good, well-constructed textbook in the light of the 
requirements of Factual English. Its chief fault is its domestic 
background. These students are not learning the language for 
discussion of everyday life and the home: they use their mother- 
tongue for that. 

In Appendix II we have examined some structures and usages in 
Hornby’s ‘Guide to Patterns and Usage'?, 


Practical Conclusion. 


Suppose that this concept of Factual English is accepted, how 
would it be put into practice—embodied in textbooks, used in 
teacher-training, taught in the Schools, tested in examinafion? 


1M. West, A General Service List of En 


7 lish Words, L 
2A. S. Hornby, A Guide to Patterns E ote a 


Usage in English, O.U.P., 1954, 
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Itis easy to say how this should not be done. The natural tendency 
would be to issue it as a detailed syllabus and leave it to the textbook 
writers and publishers to do their best—or worst—with it. This 
would merely produce a mass of guess-work and hasty adaptations 
of existing material. The problem is much too complicated for such 
rough and ready treatment. 

In teaching Conversational English the teacher is all-important. 
He is teaching not a Code but a form of behaviour. His textbook 
and course do not matter very much: he is the course and he may 
be trained *up in the air' without specific reference to any one 
course or book. 

It is not easy to produce such teachers; it takes a long time and 
only a relatively small number of teachers are capable of assimilating 
such training. But, in order to cope with our present urgent problem 
we need a rapid turn-over in our training and we cannot pick and 
choose those to be trained. On the other hand, our problem is 
much simpler than that of producing competent teachers of Con- 
versational English. The learning material of a course in Factual 
English can be embodied in a textbook and the function of the 
teacher is to help the pupil to acquire it: he is introducer, aid and 
supervisor but not direct linguistic source and inspirer. There is, 
however, the embarrassing problem of using the Training Colleges 
and official Short Courses to propagate the use of one uniform 
textbook. It follows that it is desirable that this textbook should 
be the property of the Department of Education as author although 
the actual process of production and publication may be done by 
a commercial firm. 

This procedure is desirable for another reason. It is not difficult 
to produce a new book on an existing pattern: it is an extremely 
difficult and protracted task to produce a new pattern, especially 
if this is to make exceptionally low demands on the teacher to 
carry it through. Almost any textbook can be successful in the 
hands of a highly-trained teacher armed with an elaborate *Teacher's 


Book', but here we have to produce something which almost any ^ 


teacher can use successfully with a minimum of training and 
instruction. This demands trial editions observed and tested in the 
hands of average and below-average teachers. It is a task best 
carried out by a Department of Education or by persons deputed 
for the purpose. It is worth doing well because the cost of waste of 
time in schools due to faulty instruments is fabulous! and the gain 
from careful groundwork in preparing such instruments far exceeds 
the cost of preparing them, however high that may be. 


" . x jor ^ 
1The cost of five minutes waste of time due to a faulty textbook in one Junio 
School class in England and Wales is about £2,500 per annum. 
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The examination must be keyed to the course, and vice versa. 
This itself requires experiment, how best to measure those qualities 
required in the learner; for it is the examination which ultimately 
determines what happens in the classroom, regardless of syllabus, 
textbook, teacher-training or anything else. 


APPENDIX I. Words contained in the vocabulary of a good normal 
textbook which might be unsuitable in a course of Factual English. 


BOOK I 
apple christen hairdresser saddle 
armchair clergyman jug sermon 
baker coach kettle shorn! 
birthday concert kiss? tattered! 
breakfast conductor liner tennis 
bus crumpled? murder toss! 
café daddy parcel wedding 
cake forlorn? park whisky 
ceiling goldfish programme 


xAd hoc’ words from a nursery rhyme. 


BOOK IL 
awry cigar grave, a queen 
bacon cloakroom hiking Reverend 
barrow cricket hockey sardine 
bees darts javelin sausage 
billiards doll limerick silly 
boarding-school Easter lipstick skate 
broom Emperor mare slang 
burglar florin martyr smash 
butcher fox oath tomato 
cabbage ‘fridge’ olive toy 
caravan funeral pickpocket velvet 
cemetery ghost pork 


APPENDIX II. 


The General Service List shows how relatively infre 
) quent some of the le: 
usual structures and usages are, but in many cases a relatively frequent m 
may bE paeem oka anig = ? would ? ought, and therefore to be 
avoided, or easily replaceable by some more direct expressi i 
he is — Although he is very rich). Eee Rith a 
The following items selected from Hornb ’s “Gui 

I y's ‘Guide to Patterns P 
are intended only as suggestions as to the sort of items which might reri 
in a ‘Black List’ in preparing a course in Factual English. ii 
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Structural items which might perhaps be deferred (D) or excluded 3 | 


(E) in a course of Factual English. 


‘1. Inversion. ‘Little did I know’ E 
2. Question tags. ‘Is, isn’t it’, &c. D 
3. I shall (except in Questions, Doubt, and Inevitability) D 
4. You shall (compulsion) D 
5. I should . . . You, he would: (Prefer I would and reserve 

Should for obligation, probability and subjunctive). 

Where possible prefer Ought to D 
6. Dare as anomalous finite. (Prefer Do you dare? I do 

not dare) E 
7. Think to—expect. ‘Never thought to see you’ E 
8. Passive voice: ‘Was he seen to jump?'—*Did anyone see 

Times E 
9. (Ditto) ‘I was made to do i'—'They made me. . ^ D 

10. Let there be+We must have (Keep *Let for Allow) D 
11. I would have you know—want you to E 
12. Have my hair cut>get D 
13. Have—allow. ‘Can’t have you doing that’ E 
14. Keep preposition near verb. ‘Put your hat on’—‘put on 

your hat? D 

15. Avoid abstract nouns. ‘Insisted on his innocence'—that 

he was innocent? D 
16. Avoid indirect report: *Confessed that he had made a 
mistake'—said, ‘I have , . .’ D 

17. me—for me. ‘Cash me a cheque * E 
18. Exclamatory: *What a big one!’ E 
19. Exclamatory: ‘How big it is^ E 

20. Avoid the Past perfect tense as it reverses the order of 

events. (Prefer ‘He did this; then he did that’) D 

21. "You will have heard’—‘I Suppose you have . . ^ E 

22. Can—may. 'They can be dangerous'—may be, are often. 

Reserve ‘Can’ for possibility. Reserve ‘May’ for 
permission. (Prefer ‘are often,—sometimes, likely to 
be’ where that is the real meaning) D 

23. Will expressing habit: *He will get up at six every day E 

24. Would expressing habit E 

25. Will expressing supposition: ‘This will be the library? E 

26. Grow become: ‘It grew late" D 

27. Avoid omission of That and Who D 

28. Exclamatory inversion: ‘Off she went!" E 

29. Must—is likely to D 

30. Subjunctive: ‘If it were true’. (Prefer colloquial ‘was’) D 


ran 
[m 
= 
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31. Asked if he were at home—was 

32. Will=insist on being, are always: ‘If you will be so 
foolish’ 

33. That: ‘I am not a fool that you should suggest such a 
thing’ 

34. Being poor—As he was poor 

35. Infinitive expressing cause: 'Sorry for him to have 
failed' sorry that he failed or He has failed: ‘I am 
sorry for him’ 

36. Though at the end of a sentence: *He's quite honest, 
though’ 

37. May expressing Concession. ‘He may be rich, but. . ^— 
‘Although he is . . .” 

38. Rich as he is (Concession) 

39. For=in spite of. ‘For all his wealth’ 

40. Keep ‘Since’ for time (not *because") 

41, Avoid For=because 

42. Keep ‘While’ for time (Not Although) 

43. If> although. ‘Will do it if it takes a year? 


dim g t 
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WHEN THE learning of a foreign language has to take place in the 
classroom the circumstances are inevitably to some extent artificial. 
The task of creating, within those artificial circumstances, situations 
by means of which the pupils can first meet and then use the basic 
forms and structures of the language in significant contexts, calls 
for considerable imaginative effort on the part of the teacher. 
puring the course of his work he will obviously draw on material 
of many kinds as an aid to this task, selecting from what is available 
whatever best serves his purpose at any given moment. It is here 
roposed to examine briefly the contribution that might be made 
by some concrete material of a very simple nature, originally 
designed by a Belgian teacher, Georges Cuisenaire, for use in the 
teaching of arithmetic in the primary school. 
The material [Numbers in Colour] consists of a set of small 
, wooden rods, 241 in number, of ten different colours and sizes, 
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regularly graded in length from one to ten centimetres and having 
a cross-section of one square centimetre. Each rod is either white, 
red, light-green, purple, yellow, dark-green, black, brown, blue or 
orange, and is either one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine or ten centimetres long. All those of the same colour are the 
same length. All the other rods are multiples of the white, which 
is 1 cm. long, and in addition the red is half the purple and a quarter 
of the brown, the light-green half the dark-green and a third of the 
blue, and the yellow half the orange. 

Since it is a set of similar but not identical objects, certain facts 
are true with respect to all, some, a few, many and none of its elements. 
All of them, for instance, are made of wood; they are all coloured; 
some are blue; some are longer than others; some are the same 
colour and the same size as others; a few are orange; many are white; 
none are grey, &c. 


Since each element is an object possessing certain attributes, 
certain facts are true of an 


y one chosen at random, e.g. it’s a rod; ` 
it's made of wood; it's eight centimetres long; it has four sides and 
two ends. 

Since the elements are comparable in 
the following statements are true: an 
shorter or longer than, any other; it is either the same or a different 
colour; its length is either a multiple or a fraction of that of any other. 

Since the elements can be manipulated at will, they can be counted 
ordered, grouped, placed, displaced and distributed, thus giving rise 
to a very large variety of further facts, perceivable as true, concerning 
their quantity at any given moment, their spatial and temporal 
relationship to one another and to other Objects and persons, and 


concerning the activity to which they have been or are being 
subjected. 


This being so, the set of rods can b 
set of beings having the same attribut 


terms of their attributes, 
y one is the same length as, or 


when we are concerned with a road which is twelve miles long or a 
piece of material which is six yards long. There are three of Joy 
may well be a statement about rods, but equally well a statement 
about men in a boat or blind mice; they’ 


re green can be a reference 
to rods, but also to eyes, leaves, cabbages, curtains or bay-trees; 
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it’s made of wood provides the structure that will serve whether it 
is a rod, or a window made of glass, a vase made of silver, a box 
made of cardboard, a belt made of leather or a pair of stockings 
made of nylon. The structures needed for the expression of the 
relative sizes of the rods will recur when what is to be expressed 
is that Tom is younger than his brother, this soup is nicer than 
yesterday’s, or his neighbour’s lettuces are bigger than his. The blue 
rod is next to the red one offers the pattern required for: the old 
house is next to the church; the atlas is next to the Oxford dictionary; 
Uncle John is next to the bridegroom. He took them out and then 
put them back may be an exact description of what occurred when 
Henry took the rods out of the box, but it will also adequately 
express what happened when Mr Brown took the notes out of his 
wallet, when Robert took his hands out of his pocket, or when the 
cook took the cakes out of the oven. 

From this general view of the material it will be clear that it 
represents very wide possibilities for the creation of situations in 
which language can be met and used as it is naturally used, for the 
expression of precise meaning in a particular context. What has 
been said so far makes it obvious that the basic forms and structures 
required for statements as to the existence of beings, their qualities, 
quantities and relationships, are there in abundance to be exploited, 
but, owing to the extreme mobility of the rods, there is also very 
much more. 


construction of other objects and they can become symbols for 
other objects which move quickly or slowly, which go up or down, 
out of, into, through or round, which start out, travel, arrive and stop. 
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the perception will be contained in the statements: the red rod is 
in front of the black one, or the black rod is behind the red one, and 
the green rod is on top of the yellow one or the yellow rod is under 
the green one. Similarly, if I have been seen to give two blue rods 
to Henry and three to Tom, the statements 7 gave Henry two and 
I gave Tom three will mean what they actually do mean because 
they symbolize the experience of what occurred in a situation in 
which Tom, Henry and I were already familiar to the observer, the 
common action was perceived to be the giving, and the variant was 
perceived to be the number of rods given, two in one case and three 
in the other. Had the statements been expressed in different form: 
I gave two to Henry and I gave three to Tom, the perception would 
have been the same as before, and the legitimate assumption would 
be that these structures are equally valid alternatives for the 
expression of the same meaning. . 

'The forms and structures brought into existence at any given 
moment will of course be determined by the particular aspect of 
any situation which is then under consideration. The same element 
which viewed from one angle is, say, a black rod, seen from another 
angle becomes mine, yours, John's, this one, that one, the one on the 
table, the shorter one, the black one, &c. The same element, a black 
rod, subjected to certain changes of position or caused to undergo 
this or that activity, will reappear in quite different guise: the one 
in the middle; the seventh in the row; it's under the red one; you 
put it in the box, &c. Two or more such elements, adequately 
described as black rods at one moment, will at others make their 
appearance as: these, those, the ones you have, those you gave to 
Margaret, the ones Jean took, the others, the longest, the shortest, 
they were in the box, she picked them up, &c., &c. 

When the element is a black rod, what concerns us 1S its blackness 
and the characteristics which make it a rod as distinct from any- 
thing else, or in other words, our perception of its relationship to 
the set of rods in general and to the set *black rods' in particular. 
When it is mine, these relationships are irrelevant; the only per- 
ception that is needed is that of its relation to me as distinct from 
you, Margaret or Tom, and when it is the shorter one we are con- 
cerned only with its relationship of length to some other rod. y 

If, then, any sub-set of rods offers so wide a field on which to 
draw and presents so many opportunities for meaningful use of 


language in clearly perceived contexts, it may be useful to enquire . 


whether it is either necessary or desirable to confine ourselves within 
the strait-jacket we assume when we deal first with one grammatical 
category, then with another. If a given situation of rods will allow 
us to explore naturally and easily regions which when viewed 


UA 
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abstractly seem to bristle with difficulties, we should perhaps con- 

sider whether in using an analytic approach we are not only putting 

the cart before the horse, but creating difficulties for the learner 
where there need be none. 

Let us look for a moment in rather more detail at some examples 
of language at work through sub-sets of rods of various com- 
positions. We shall first consider two small sub-sets, one containing 
two blue rods and the other containing one light-green and one 
yellow. 

In each case, there are two of them, but in the first case both are 
blue while in the second one is green, the other is yellow. The two 
blue ones are the same size while the green is shorter than the yellow, 
the yellow longer than the green. Of the three colours, the blue is 
the longest, the green the shortest. 

Since we can place them as we choose, either pair will give us: 
they're standing on end; they’re lying flat; they're crossed; they're 
end to end; they're touching one another; they're. not touching ; 
they're close together; they're a long way apart; they're on the table; 
they're in the box, &c. As there is no distinction of colour in the 
blue pair, the meaning of under, on, in front of, behind, &c., cannot 
be perceived through them, but the other pair can give us: the yellow 
one is on the green one; the green is under the yellow; the yellow is 
in front of, to the left of, to the right of, behind the green. Neither 
pair in isolation will provide between, but by combining them we 
can create the situation whose meaning is contained in: the green is 
between the yellow and the blue, &c. 

4 If instead of interesting ourselves in the spatial relationships of 
these pairs of rods we decide to subject them to various activities 
we get: I gave one to A, I kept the other; he's got one, I’ve got the 
other; I gave him one; I gave it to him; B gave his back to me; I've 
got them both; C's is blue, Jours is green, mine is yellow; D took one, 
here's the other; D gave hers to E; E gave them to me; I put it back 
in the box; F took it out and put it back on the table; she gave them 
to you; you threw them to F; I caught one and dropped the other; 
he picked it up; she brought it back to me; he took one and left the 
other; there are two left; there aren't any; Pm holding the yellow one; 
they're lying on the table; it’s moving; it's going up, down, round; 
it’s stopping; it has stopped; it has fallen; there were four, and now 
there are three; he had two and now he's got three; he counted them 
and then put them in the box; he put them in the box after he had 
counted them, &c. 

These Tepresent, of course, only a few of the many possibilities 
for practice inherent in the Situation, and we have so far considered 

„s only the statements that are implicit in this context of rods. These 
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can only come into being for the learner by first being recognized 
as appropriate symbols for what has been perceived, and then being 
heard sufficiently often for reproduction of them to be possible. 
This reproduction will naturally require the appropriate stimulus 
from the teacher. The learner's first utterance of any one of these 
statements, and the succeeding utterances that will be necessary for 
mastery of them to be achieved, will in fact come in response to the 
question whose answer itis. In other words, the body of language 
potentially contained within the situation of rods also includes the 
structures which express these questions. It contains moreover the 
structures through which the situation becomes at any moment what 
it actually is. In the learning process, side by side with the state- 
ments descriptive of the rods there will be: What's this? Is ita . . .? 
Isit...? Are they ...? Arethere...? Where is...? Where are . . .? 
Which is . . .? What colour is . . .? Is this . . .? Is that . ..? How 
many ...? &c. Side by side with the statements relating to the 
activity undergone there will be, not only: Who put, took, gave, 
threw, caught, counted, &c.?; Did he put, take, give, throw, catch, 
count, &c.?; To whom did he give, throw . . .? Which did she put . . .? 
Have you got ...? Has she got...? How many had he? What is she 
holding? What did she do? Is he holding . ..? Am I touching . . .? 
Are you holding . . .? and the rest, but also: Give him; give her; 
give me; give it to . . .; put it; take them; pick it up; leave it; put 
back three; take both; give them all to me, &c., &c. 

Sub-sets containing more elements would give all the above 
patterns of language and numerous others. Any set large enough 
to be ordered would present: the first, second, third... last. Measure- 
ment of the lengths in a set containing one rod of each colour would 
give: one, two, three . . . ten centimetres. End to end placing of 
rods would provide all the additions of these numbers that we care 
to make, yellow, orange and blue, for instance, giving twenty-four, 
ten black seventy, &c. A set containing two red and a purple 
would offer us: twice as long as; half as long as; two light-green, 
a dark-green and a blue would give us: half, a third, two thirds; 
with a brown, a purple and two red we should get half and a quarter. 
A single-coloured set contrasted with a set of many colours could 
give rise to: they're all red; all the same size; some are red, some are 
green, some are . . ., and where one colour predominates: most are 
white, a few are red; all but three are white; a lot of white ones 
but only three red, &c. : 

There is no doubt as to the fertility of the field, a field which 
could be drawn upon at any moment in the learning process to 
provide what it has to offer at that particular stage. All the structures 
we have discussed are those which will constantly be needed on all 
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kinds of occasions to express what things were like, how many 
there were, what was done to them, where and by whom, and so on. 
There is obviously plenty of material in the world of everyday 
experience through which these same patterns of language could be 
learnt, but it is not always easy, as was suggested earlier and as 
language teachers well know, to create a perceptual situation in the 
classroom through which new forms and structures can be recognized 
as meaningful. The striking feature of this particular material is 
that in spite of its extreme simplicity and compactness it can offer 
so wide a variety. The linguistic forms and structures met, used and 
thoroughly practised through the rods will, when truly possessed, 
be available for application to the wider field of reality as represented 
by the other objects, situations and processes with which the 
children have contact, whether in the classroom, in their life outside 
the school, or in the pictures and texts through which they study the 
foreign language. The language that has been acquired through 
discussion of the various aspects and relationships of the rods will 
represent direct experience and it will be valid not only with respect 
to rods, but to books, shoes, cousins, pillar-boxes, bicycles, veget- 
ables, buses, policemen and the many other objects and persons 
about whom they will talk, read and write. 

The facts which, by the nature of the material and its dynamic 
potentialities, are perceivable as true, remain constant, in whatever 
language they are to be expressed. What has been said, therefore, 
and expressed in terms of the English language, will be applicable 
to any other language, and it will be for the teacher who knows the 
special difficulties presented to his pupils by the particular language 
he teaches, to discover where the material can serve him best. Like 
any other material it can be mishandled, stretched to serve purposes 
for which it is not appropriate or used when other material would 
better serve (good pictures, for instance, if they were available, 
would be a better medium for the establishment of the forms of the 
continuous present is . . . ing, since they could offer much more 
interest and variety), but properly used this material can offer a 
rich yield to those who are prepared to investigate its potentialities. 
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IN ORDER to learn how to use the various forms of English correctly 
—questions, negatives, tenses, &c.—learners must be allowed to 
practise them until they can use them automatically at the 
appropriate moment. This intensive practice includes oral. drills, 
reading and writing. It is the last two—reading and writing—with 
which this paper is chiefly concerned, but only with one aspect of 
them. ‘Reading’ may include (a) rapid or extensive reading of a 
book for pleasure, or (b) intensive reading requiring a careful study 
of the vocabulary and structures, or (c) a concentrated study of one 
pattern or structure. The third section (c) is to help learners to 
recognize quickly what they see in isolated sentences or in groups of 
sentences making up a paragraph: in other words to speed up under- 
standing of what they read. In addition, this sort of study helps them 
to remember the structure when they have to use it in speaking and 
writing. 
I. READING CARDS 


Reading Cards and Substitution Tables supply useful material 
for concentrated study. They give the teacher a chance to prolong 
drills and practice and provide exercises in reading aloud or silently. 
They range from small cards, on which are written single words to 
be put under pictures or objects, to longer ones bearing complete 
sentences. 

1. If they are single words they should be made separately and 
not written on the picture of the object they represent. At first the 
object and card are shown together to let the class identify the 
object and its name. Then they are separated to see if the class can 
give each object its correct name. For example, if the words being 
taught were ‘moon’, ‘sun’, ‘star’, ‘cloud’, ‘rain’, there would be 

ictures of the moon, the sun, a star, clouds, rain. After these had 
been taught the teacher could test by putting the pictures on, say, the 
left of the board and the cards with the words on the right. 
Without speaking 1 
should go and choose the correct word. Or he-could point toa 
word and the pupil should point to the picture. In this way the 
teacher can discover whether the class can read the written words. 
It has been found in some schools that pupils can understand à 


word when it is spoken but 


he would point to a picture, then to a pupil who `` 


"n 


not when it is written. For example, if A E" 


" 
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the teacher said ‘Moon’, they would point to the picture of the 
moon; but if the teacher pointed to the word ‘moon’ without 
speaking, they would have difficulty in choosing the correct picture. 

2. There are several ways a class can be helped to understand 
by hearing something spoken, by speaking it and by performing 
actions (for example, with the Present Continuous Tense pupils move 
and speak at the same time). In addition, there is the visual aid pro- 
vided by reading cards. Some pupils can remember better after they 
have seen the word or structure in writing; when they have seen 
the changes taking place, what they learn during oral drills and 
practice becomes clearer for them. 

Let us imagine that a class is learning simple questions for the 
first time: I am a boy. Am I a boy? You are a man. Are you a 
man? She is a girl. Is she a girl? For this the following cards 
would be needed: 


b Are | you She is Is | she | girl 


The first sentence is put on the board— 


ah : es its position and the |a] 
[A] amr eue [T E When a pupil is called upon 


comes [A], and | . | becomes | ? | 

to change the MEE the board the rest of E RENS 
S Watching, hasten to correct him when he ma ET TOS 
dac repetition of a structure which is shown vIsua ya t 
“Site not to make mistakes in front of the class, helps children to 
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remember what they might immediately forget if they only practised 
the structure orally. 

It is possible to stress these changes even more by using different 
colours. For instance, if it is desired to draw their attention to the 
fact that there is a change in the punctuation and the position of 
the verb, the verbs and the punctuation can be a different colour 
from the other words. All the words could be written in black on 
white cards except the verbs—am, Am, is, Is, are, Are—and the 
punctuation marks— . ? —which could be written in red or green 
on white cards. 

When the questions are made— 


ios cad B man " Ael you | almali 
| | | 


She | is | a | girl | . Is | she | a | girl | ? 


the class will see the change in position of the verb, the change in 
the capital letters, and the altered punctuation. 

This can be used in many ways which cannot be shown here but 
which appear in some Teachers’ Handbooks. The following are 
one or two extra examples: 

every 


(a) To illustrate simple questions— 
every cy | i | 


toa | every day 


I go to | school | every} day 


school 2 


| 


(b) To show the present continuous form of verbs which double 
the final consonant—running, sitting, hitting, putting, &c.— 


Do | I go to day 


He | goes | to | school 


Does | he go to 


L 


sentences such as these could be used— ^s 
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L 4, sit | here | every | day vl 


I am sit t ing | here now 
| | 


The middle *t is put on a separate card which fits between | sit | 
and | ing | . 


(c) To illustrate ‘and’ two sentences are put on the board— 


Ihave | a book « I have a pen 


+ | x | 


These are joined: | Ihave | a book | and 


(d) To illustrate the use of ‘mine’, ‘yours’, ‘his’, &c.— 


That is | my | book | x | 
| | 


becomes— 
“That book | i fume. | 
d 000 = 
| This | is e | pen | 
SN c— s 
becomes— 


NM ] 
This | pen | is | yours | 


zei -t t 
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| 


(e) To illustrate simple negatives— 


T 


I | go | to | bed | every | night 

I | do | not | go | to | bed ho night | 
He | goes | to | bed | every iene | 3 

He |does |not | go | to | bed every |night | . | | 


Preserving the Cards 


3. Some teachers complain that it takes a long time to make 
these cards; however, if they are carefully made from strong card- 
board and stored in alphabetical order in a box, they should last for 
a number of years. 


Size of Cards 


4. The cards should be about 7 ins high and as long as is necessary 
for the words written on them. 


Type of Writing 
5. The writing used on the cards should be similar to what the 
class are using. With beginners it is probably better to use printed 


letters, as in the example given below. (With more advanced pupils 
the cursive form may be used.) 


When pupils begin to join their letters in Writing this form may 


be used: 
Bamako 
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Holder for Cards 


4 6. A wooden rack about 9 ins high, not less than 4 ft long, 
and with a ledge along the bottom. To hold the cards in position 
a wire may be stretched across the front of the rack. 


— ts 


not less than 4 ft 


If the wall of the room is long the rack may be fixed permanently 
on one side of the board, provided that all the class can see it easily: 


A temporary s may be made out of cardboard, which should 
and 


be strong enoug! stiff enough to prevent folding or bending if a 
, gust of wind blows through the room. 
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Method of Using the Cards 


7. (a) All the cards required for the lesson are prepared in a 
advance. 


(b) When the teacher comes to the moment of using them in 
class he should arrange all of them along the bottom of the board, 


for example: 


The pupils called to the front of the class select from the cards 
along the bottom of the board those which are needed to make the 
required sentence. 

If the board is small there may not be enough space to display 
all the cards from which the class must choose the ones they need. 
This difficulty can be overcome by making a strong cardboard holder 
which can be fitted to the wall near the board. The card-holder has 
several slots into which the cards can be slipped. For example, the 
first group of cards mentioned in paragraph 2 above: 


(c) The cards are first used to practise the structure being taught 
(in this example it is the simple interrogative forms). The teacher 
gives a lot of practice in changing Tam a . . . °, “You are a ... ^ 
*'Sheisa...',to'AmIa...?,'Areyoua...?, ‘Isshea... CA , 


EI 
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Then with the same cards he can go on to writing practice. He can 
make a sentence—'She is a girl.’ and tell the class to write the 
question form. When they have written it, the correct version 
‘Is she a girl? is arranged with the cards and the class check their 
answers. 

Or the question can be arranged with the cards—Ts she a girl? — 
and. the c[ass told to write the statement. When they have finished 
writing, the statement ‘She is a girl.’ is put on the rack with the cards. 

In each case one of the better pupils who has finished first can 
arrange the cards on the board. 

This is both writing practice and a form of test which helps the 
teacher to see how much his class has understood. It also helps 
him to check how correctly they are using the proper pronunciation. 


IL. SUBSTITUTION TABLES 


1. Substitution Tables can perform the same functions as Reading 
Cards—giving reading practice in a particular structure and serving 
as a means for testing reading and writing. They have not the 
advantage of Reading Cards, which can immediately show the 
changes in each type of sentence—the positions of words and altera- 
tions in capital letters and punctuation—by the movement of cards, 
but they can cover a wider range of words and provide a much 
larger number of sentences for reading. They are more useful than 
reading cards with senior classes. 

2. Teachers frequently complain that their classes are too big 
and it is difficult to give a lot of pupils adequate practice in oral 
work, such as conversation and reading aloud. They feel that not 
all their pupils have enough opportunity to speak some of the 
sentences they are studying. Substitution Tables will help to solve 
this problem without adding too much to the teacher's work. 
A table like the following does not take more than a minute to 
write on the board: 


L am | eating rice. 
You learning English. 
We are | reading. 
They sitting here. 
He is | drinking water. 
i She playing ping-pong. 
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This provides thirty-six different sentences using the present con- 
tinuous tense. If a teacher writes these 36 sentences separately on 
the board it will take a long time, and this is tiring for the teacher 
and boring for the class. 

The class soon learn to pick out the sentences: 


Iam eating rice. 
Iam learning English. 
Iam reading. 

etc. 


You are eating rice. 
You are learning English. 
You are reading. 

etc. 


We are eating rice. 
etc. 
etc. 


At first the teacher may point to each word T’ ‘am’ ‘eating? ‘rice’, 
&c., and let a pupil read aloud as he points. Then when the class 
have understood what is required they will begin to read the sentences 
quickly. The teacher merely points to a pupil, who then reads the 
next sentence in the table. In this way it is possible to give every pupil 
in the class a chance of saying aloud a number of sentences con- 
taining the pattern or structure which is being taught. From time 
to time the teacher may tell all the class, or one row of pupils, to 
read a sentence in chorus. As a rule chorus work is not reliable, as 
children tend to develop a sing-song or chanting way of speaking, 
and it is difficult for the teacher to hear mistakes. If used too much 
it also interferes with the work of neighbouring classes. But used 
from time to time, say every tenth sentence, it helps to keep the 
class alert. When a pupil has been asked to read a sentence he 
tends to reduce his attention to what else is going on as soon as he has 
read it, because he assumes that he will not be asked to read again 
for several minutes. Occasional chorus work, therefore, gives each 
pupil something to do while awaiting his or her turn to read alone. 


Further Examples 


3. In many modern courses the Teacher's Handbook provides 
substitution tables suited to the lesson being taught, in order to 


save the teacher the trouble of preparing his own. For teachers who- 
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are not using such a course a few more examples of tables are given 
« below to show what can be, done: 


(a) For ‘have’ and *has— 


I black horse. 

You green cart. 
have 

$ We a | yellow banana. 
M They white pig. 

He red ball. 
has 

She white cup. 


At the same time this gives practice with the names of colours. 


(b) To teach *with'— 


lam 

He is 

She is writing a pen. 

The man is with | a blue pencil. 
You are drawing a green chalk. 
They are 


(c) To tell somebody something— 


me 
him the time. 
her your name. 


Please tell us 
them the colour of this fruit. 


(d) To give somebody something— 


me a knife. 

. him a teapot. 

Please give | her a glass of water, 
us a lamp. 

j them a small basket. 
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(e) ‘At? with time— 


I 
We 


You 


go to bed | at night. 
sleep at ten o'clock. 
at six o'clock. 
get up at half past six. 
at a quarter past six. 


(f) Present Perfect Tense— 


I 
You 


We 
They 


He 
She 


lived 

worked in Bangkok | for ten years. 
have 

been 

studied since 1947. 


has | had a house 


4. It is important to try out each table first to make sure that 
all the sentences make sense and are grammatically correct. In the 
first table given below some sentences do not make sense and in 
the second table it is possible to make grammatical mistakes: 


(a) 


(b) 


I am 

You putting on my coat. 
We are | wearing a hat. 
They washing our hands. 
He is 

She 

I orange. 

You have| a mango. 

We banana. 
They an egg. 

He has fruit. 


She tea. 


> 
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Use in Oral Testing 


5. When the class have had plenty of reading practice the teacher 
can rub out part of the table and see if the pupils can supply the 
missing words. For example: 

Table (a) in paragraph 3 could be changed to— 


I | black horse. 

= “You green cart. 
We. a | yellow banana. 
They white pig. 
He red ball. 
She white cup. 


Then the first column can be mixed and the teacher will see if 
the class can use ‘have’ and ‘has’ correctly. 


You black horse. 
He j green cart. 

We a | yellow banana. 
I white pig. 

She red ball. 

They white cup. 


The teacher points to one of the pronouns in the first column, 
then points to a pupil who makes a sentence. 
Table (e) could become— 


I go to bed 
: We sleep 
v You | get up 


The class supply the ends of the sentences. 
Use in Written Practice and Tests 
6. (a) With beginners the teacher can let the class copy a whole 


table or select a number of sentences from it and write them in 
z their books. 


H 
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(b) With rather more advanced pupils the teacher can let the 
class try to make a simple table of their own if the structure is 
easy enough. 


(c) The oral tests in paragraph 5 above could be used. The 
class would write the missing words. For example, if in the second 
table in paragraph 5, the teacher pointed to ‘He’, the class would 
write: 

He has a white pig; or He has a red ball. &c. 


Another Wrong Diagnosis 
L. A. HILL 


SHORTLY AFTER my first article on this subject appeared in English 
Language Teaching’, another interesting example came to my 
attention. This time it was Javanese students from Jogjakarta who 
showed how a difficulty that at first appears to be grammatical may 
prove, on closer investigation, to be phonetic. 

Students whose mother-tongue is Javanese often say I wants it, 
I finds it, He cuts his finger yesterday, That cats is mine, Where is 
my cards?, and so on. The teacher’s first idea is that they have not 
learnt the difference between the First, Second and Third Persons, 
the Past and the Present, and the Singular and the Plural. 

But what these students are in fact doing is replacing a final 
[t] by [ts], and a final [d] by [dz]. Do they then have no final [t] 
or [d] in their own language, and do they have final [ts] and [dz]? 
No. They have final [t], but not final [d]?, [ts] or [dz]. They have 
[t], [d], [ts] and [dz] at the beginning and in the middle of words?. 

Final [t] in Javanese is unexploded (and therefore, of course, 
unaspirated). In English, final [t] and [d] are optionally exploded, 
but when a native English speaker speaks carefully for the benefit 
of foreigners, he nearly always explodes his final [t] and [d]. To 
the Javanese student, who is unaccustomed to such exploded final 
sounds, they sound like his own [ts] and [dz] rather than his [t] 
and [d] sounds. So when he tries to imitate native English speakers, 
he uses [ts] and [dz] at the end of words instead of [t] and [d], 
saying this cats and I reads for this cat and I read. 

‘In Volume XII, No. 2, January-March, 1958. 

*Final d in such words as ud ud is voiceless, i.e. [t] rather than [d]. 


"[ts] is the sound of tj in tjetjak, and [dz] that of dj in djadjan. These are not 


re 


exactly the same as English [ts] and [dz], but very near to them. 


I 


„between a highly educated and an uneducated 


Correspondence 


Correspondence on articles and other matters is invited, but no guarantee of publication can 
be given. Correspondents are asked to keep their letters as short as possible. 


To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
DEAR Sir, 


Dr West in his note on Bilingualism in E.L.T., April-June 1958, has taken 
up a burning question—indeed one that threatens to become positively incan- 
descent before the century is out. For as international intercourse grows in 
volume and in intimacy, how are we to avoid some degree of bilingualism 
(and there are degrees of it) among large numbers of people? Dr West proposes 
to attack the evil at the root: let us avoid international contact on the personal 
plane—for that is in effect what his suggestion No. 2 amounts to. We ought 
to stress reading in preference to speaking, and especially the reading of factual 
matter, using a neutral, unemotive vocabulary. A better solution still, if one 
adopts Dr West's attitude, would be to devote more time and energy to the 
development of translation machines, for there is good reason to think that it 
is possible to devise a machine which can translate just that kind of style which 
Dr West has in mind—but not poetry and other imaginative literature. When 
translation machines have become a reality, we can do away with language 
teaching altogether. Nations will then exchange factual information by means 
of machines, and for the rest live in ignorance of each other's literature and 
standard of values and general outlook on life. Or am I distorting Dr West's 
suggestion? 

lt is very important to realize that the disadvantages of bilingualism are 
largely extra-linguistic and not inherent in language itself. It is true, as Dr West 
says, that equal facility in two languages on all subjects is never, or almost 
never, found. But it ought to be remembered, too, that many bilinguals 
consciously choose one of their languages as their most personal medium—their 
‘dominant’ language to use Wienreich's useful term—and this will naturally 
affect their proficiency in the other language. In fact, as Haugen has pointed 
out, the great desire of many bilinguals is to get away from their bilingualism 
and become full and equal members of one language community. Some will 
even go so far as to conceal the fact that they are able to use another language 
with native-like proficiency, either for fear of arousing xenophobia or to avoid 
a social stigma. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is a change of heart that is needed rather 
than a change of language policy. There is reason to think that the emotional 
sterility and lack of balance that have been observed in some bilingual people 
are due to a feeling of being outsiders, not completely accepted by either com- 
munity. Are we, for that reason, to be defeatist and aim at national apartheid, 
and is it quite unrealistic to think that we might in time foster some degree of 
tolerance and thus mitigate the disadvantages of bilingualism? It should not 
be forgotten that there are great advantages, too, in Bilingualism. To quote 
Leopold's eloquent plea: ‘I do not overlook the difficulties inherent in growth 
nourished from a split root instead of a single strong tap root. It will lead to 
conflicts, which can wreck a weak personality, but will improve the mettle of a 
strong one, which can overcome the difficulties. The difference is the same as 


ij uc d an person. lgnorance and super- 
stition make the decisions of life simple. Education does not make life Se. 
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but better and richer. Few would condemn education for this reason. Bilin- 
alism should be seen in the same light.’ 

One difficulty that some bilinguals are up against is the traditional association 
of nationality with the legal concept of allegiance to a sovereign political unit. 
With a more liberal attitude to the legal aspect, an anglicized Dutchman, for 
example, might one day come to be considered no more ‘unnatural’ than an 
anglicized Welshman or Scot. But even if things are made easier for individuals 
who may wish to change their nationality in the sense of their group-adherence, 
there still remains the problem of whether it is desirable for a whole population 
to become absorbed by an alien culture, passing through the stage of belonging 
to two cultures and having two languages. This sort of thing has happened 
before, in many countries, for example in ancient Spain and Gaul and in Ireland 
in the nineteenth century, and perhaps the disadvantages have been somewhat 
overemphasized in recent times by romantic nationalists. It is surely a sentimental 
fallacy to think that it is only through the language of the childhood home that 
a person's emotional life can be stimulated—nor, it seems, does Dr West think 
so when he is dealing with present-day Ireland. Is he not guilty of inconsistency 
on this point? 

Dr West warns against teaching English ‘as if the learner were going to live 
in England or use it in his home’. Now that is the way English is normally 
taught in Norway, where the direct method is widely used; but then Norway is 
of course not one of the areas that Dr West has in mind, since it is not bilingual 
in his sense. Though in class the pupils may be temporarily turned into little 
Englishmen, outside school there is no danger—if that is the right word—that 
any of them might wish to make English their dominant language, for there is 
no incentive to do that while they remain in Norway. Nevertheless, one aim 
of the teaching is to enable the pupils to use English for the purpose of com- 
municating with non-Norwegians, ie. to express themselves in English as 
Norwegians, but in what kind of English? The form of the language that is 
usually taught in schools and universities is R.P., in the sense of that particular 
pronunciation and the vocabulary and phraseology that go with it. But strictly, 
R.P. can only express an R.P. personality; the only kind of English that could 
fully express a Norwegian personality would be a Norwegian kind of English. 
Thé choice, therefore, appears to lie between anglicizing the Norwegians and 
Norwegianizing the English language. I have sometimes wondered, would it 
not be possible to detach English from the ‘native’ background and attach it 
to a Norwegian background, adapting it where necessary in the process? To 
take a simple and perhaps unduly concrete example: Norwegians have a whole 
string of standard formulas, ‘Takk for maten’ (‘Thank you for the food’, said 
to the hostess when rising from table), ‘Takk for sist’ (‘Thank you for our previous 
meeting’, said when renewing an acquaintanceship), &c. If a Norwegian is to 
remain true to his Norwegian self, he will surely have to invent English equiva- 
lents for these phrases instead of behaving in a manner which, according to his 
Norwegian code, is impolite. In pronunciation, too, there is no need to imitate 
R.P. speakers closely, provided the phonemic structure is preserved and the 
result is easily intelligible to speakers of other forms of English. On the other 
hand, it has to be admitted that if we were to strip English words of all 
emotional connotations and perhaps give them a new Norwegian emotional 
content, the result would be—shall we say—unconducive to ease of under- 
standing. Is there any alternative, then, to at least some form of anglicization? 
And is that such a bad thing? 


Yours faithfully, 


Oslo. PAUL CHRISTOPHERSEN. 


EV 
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Dr West replies: 


>H Dr Christophersen raises three points on which the views of other corres- 
pondents would be welcomed: : 

1. Is there a case for giving to the technical student who is not linguistically 
gifted a purely receptive and factual language course, bearing in mind 
the fact that insistence on passing a more ambitious course may filter 

| out such students from higher education to the detriment of the com- 

munity? 

2. To what extent is ‘knowledge of each other's literature, standard of 
values and general outlook on life’ limited and obstructed by forms of 

| teaching which emphasize the active use of the language (rather than 

the receptive) and demand a high degree of phonetic accuracy? 

LL 3. So far as the active use of the language is concerned would it be desirable 

to have two courses of instruction, perhaps not parallel but successive, 

l the second being reserved for pupils who possess exceptional linguistic 

ability and practical need of the language? 

(a)a 'Norwegianized' course which is grammatically correct and 
phonetically intelligible, as for the tourist visitor. The student of 
this course would be definitely a foreigner—but would be understood. 

(b) a course in English as a form of behaviour, giving full attention to 
idiom, intonation, gesture, manner and all those fine details which 
normally distinguish the foreigner from the native English speaker. 
The student of this course would actually achieve that intimate 
‘contact on a personal plane’ which is so often claimed and predicted 
as an outcome of foreign language study—but so very seldom 
achieved. 

Yours faithfully, 


M. P. Wesr, 
To the Editor, English Language Teaching 


DEAR SIR, 


In Volume XII, Number 3 of English Language Teaching (page 101), the 
following question and answer appear in the Question Box: 
QUESTION.—'I explained to them that I had heard all which 
since I left Thornfield. (Jane Eyre). Is not that more 
relative pronoun after all? 
ANSWER.—Presumably which came quit: 
Charlotte Brontë when she wrote the 
usual and more idiomatic. 
I am puzzled by the words 'and more idi 
What do they really mean in this context, and 
from the idea already expressed? 


had happened 
correct as the 


€ naturally and spontaneously to 
sentence, but that is certainly more 


omatic', as used in this answer. 
what do they add to or subtract 


Yours truly, 


J. A. NOONAN. 
Dr Wood replies: 


The words ‘and more idiomatic’ are, of course, tautological. I admit the 
fault, and am grateful to Dr Noonan for pointing it out. 


i Yours sincerely, 
FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
DEAR SIR, 


In your last issue of E.L.T., R. A. Close states, on page 49, that foreign 
audiences of English lecturers do not understand where the lecturer would 
think they did, and that visual aids are useful to make an audience understand 
what is said to them, especially if the lecturer wants to hold their attention even 
after those twenty minutes mentioned by Close and his preacher. But I do 
not think that an English audience (other than undergraduates) will be able to 
concentrate on one subject for more than twenty minutes (without any ‘interlude 
to revive their attention’) and afterwards to give a list of details with an average 
of more than 75 per cent accuracy, nor can a German audience do that if you 
address them in German. The problem, I think, is not one of language teaching, 
but of lecturing, and I should be very grateful if I could hear of other people’s 
experiences in this matter. 


Munster. P. FILMISDER. 


Mr Close replies: 


If, as I said in my article, a native English-speaking audience, composed of 
university students, failed to understand much of a lecture in English, it is 
highly probable that an audience other than undergraduates would understand 
still less. In any case, my third paragraph pointed out that the article was 
'concerned only with the question of how much straightforward information 
was transmitted with immediate and noticeable success in specific cases’, This 
is, as the correspondent rightly suggests, a problem of lecturing, but it impinges 
on language teaching in two ways. First, there is a danger that language 
teachers might grow to depend too much on lecturing. Secondly, many students 
for whom English is a foreign language may need, in time, to listen to lectures 
in English, and in that case there is much to be said for language teachers 
making special provision for that contingency. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. A. CLOSE. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


QUESTION.— s it possible to use the word clothing in the plural? 
ANSWER.— There is no plural to clothing; it is a general term for all kinds of 


garments (cf. furniture, footwear, &c.). If a plural is required we must use 
clothes. 


QUESTION.—Is the following sentence correct: ‘It is not so much necessary to 
be a great admirer of poetry but to read a book now and then’? Or should it 
be ‘than to read a book’? 

ANSWER.—Néither is correct. Not so much is followed by as to. Than to must 
be preceded by a comparative (more necessary to be a great admirer . . . than, 
to read, &c.). , 


$ 
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QUESTION.—The following sentence is from Benjamin Franklin's autobiography. 
Would it be correct in modern English, or should it be altered? “He was sent 
tó Oxford, where he continued about a year, but not well satisfied, wishing of 
all things to see London and become a player." 

ANSWER.—From a present-day point of view this would scarcely be regarded 
as acceptable English. Grammatically, we should say ‘but he was not well 
satisfied', but even so the style is somewhat archaic; very dissatisfied would be 
better than not well satisfied. 


QUESTION.—Can we use must in the past tense? 

ANSWER.—Normally must is used to refer to past time only in subordinate 
clauses, as We realized that we must hurry if we wished to catch the bus. lt is 
not generally found with a past signification in main clauses, except when it is 
used to express annoyance or impatience: e.g. The car must break down just 
when we were starting our holidays. John must choose the day I had company 
coming, to start painting the bathroom. 


QUESTION.—Is there any difference of meaning between J must, I have to and 
I am obliged to? 

ANSWER.—I must merely states the existence of a necessity or an obligation 
without giving any indication of the source from which the necessity arises. 
It may be self-imposed, it may be imposed by others, or it may arise from 
circumstances. Thus J must leave by ten o'clock merely means that I cannot 
stay after that time; no reason is suggested. I have to leave by ten o'clock 
suggests that some external factor compels me to do so, and not merely my own 
whim or desire: for instance, I have been instructed to, I have to catch a train, 
I have an engagement which necessitates my leaving then, &c. I am obliged is 
stronger; it suggests that I am compelled to, or I have no alternative but to: 
There is no need for you to attend the meeting if you do not wish, but I am obliged 
to, as I am the secretary. 


QUESTION.—Are the following interchangeable in spoken English? She will come 
to see me this afternoon, She is going to come to see me ..., She is coming to 
see me . . ., She is supposed to come to see me. . ., She is to come to see me... 
ANSWER.—'She is supposed to come' means that there is an arrangement to 
that effect, but it does not follow that she will. Cf. *We are supposed to be at 
work by nine o'clock, but no one troubles if we are five or six minutes late.’ 
The other constructions mean more or less the same as each other, though 
there are slight differences between them. 'She is to come' suggests that her 
coming is part of an arrangement made by others; 'She is going to come' 
suggests that it is her own arrangement, or at least one to which she has been a 
party and to which she has agreed. 'She is coming to see me' states, from the 
speaker's point of view, the present position regarding her coming; according 
to the latest information he has, that is her intention. ‘She will come to see me’ 
is rather more formal and would not be much used in spoken English. It may 
mean that she has consented to come, otherwise it thinks of her coming as 
something that is to take place in the future. It does not connect it in any way 
with her volition, the volition of others, or with any kind of arrangement. 


QUESTION.— What is the English equivalent of the German ‘Ist er immer noch 


nicht zurück?” Is it correct to say *Hasn't he still come back?’ Could it be 
*Has he still not yet returned? 


ANSWER.— Your second translation would be quite acceptable. Better than your 


>? first would be “Has he still not come back’ or ‘Is he still not back?" Since still 
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suggests the persistence of a situation or a state of affairs which obtained 
previously, it must be followed (not preceded) by the negative word when the 
situation in question is a negative one, as it is here. The difference will probably 
become plain if we contrast the two sentences “Don’t you still possess a car? 
and ‘Do you still not possess a car?" The former implies that you formerly 
did possess a car, and then asks whether that situation has ceased to exist. 
The latter implies that formerly you did not possess a car, and wishes to know 
whether that is still the situation. Similarly ‘Isn’t the door still open?’ (implica- 
tion—it was open previously, and I thought it might still be), and ‘Is the door 
still not open?’ (implication—it was Rot open previously, but I thought it 
might have been by now). 


QUESTION.—Is there any rule as to where to put the adverbial expression ‘very 
much’ in a sentence like this: ‘We should appreciate your opinion on our 
suggestion’. A colleague of mine puts it after the verb appreciate, whereas I 
think it sounds better to say ‘We should very much appreciate . . ." 
ANSWER.—It can be placed in either position. Normally it would probably be 
placed, as you suggest, between should and appreciate. The effect of placing it 
after appreciate is to give it greater emphasis. 


QUESTION.—Which of the following three uses of no sooner is correct, and why 
are the others wrong? If two or all three are correct, what is the difference of 
meaning? ‘He had no sooner met me than he spoke to me’, ‘No sooner had he 
met me than he spoke to me’, ‘No sooner did he meet me than he spoke to me’. 
ANSWER.—When the reference is to a specific occasion, as it generally is, the 
first and the second of your versions are both correct, though the second would 
be the more usual. The effect of placing no sooner at the beginning is to 
emphasize it. The expression itself is a mild form of hyperbole, since logically 
it should mean that the two things happened simultaneously, though actually 
we intend, and understand, it to mean that one happened very soon after the 
other (cf. No sooner said than done). Since the intention of hyperbole is to 
emphasize, it is natural that it should be placed in the more emphatic position. 
The mid-position (your first example) would be found more often in conversa- 
tional English. The fact that we understand the one event to have happened 
slightly after the other explains why, for the first, we use had met. 

Is it ever correct to use the plain form of the past tense, as in your third 
example? Yes. (i) When the two things really did happen simultaneously, 
or as nearly so as makes no difference: e.g. No sooner did I see him than I 
recognized who he was. This, however, is rather rare. (ii) When we are speaking 
generally, to express what repeatedly took place: e.g. No sooner did we surmount 
one difficulty than another arose. Yt is true that we could say No sooner had we 
surmounted one difficulty, &c., even when a succession of difficulties was in 
question, but then we should be thinking of each occasion separately, without 
reference to the others, whereas when we use did we think of them all collectively. 

Finally, it may be noted that where the present tense is concerned it is almost 
always the simple not the perfect form that is used with no sooner, e.g. No 
sooner do I get a good charwoman than she falls ill (i.e. that has happened 
repeatedly). We should scarcely say No sooner have I got a good charwoman, &c., 
and for an obvious reason. A specific instance can be referred to only after it 
has taken place, when we naturally speak of it in the past tense, reserving the 
present tense for the more general statement of what has already happened 
several times and, by implication, may be expected to happen again. This, 
however, does not preclude the use of the perfect form as a historic present to 
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refer to a specific occasion or occurrence: e.g. No sooner has Macbeth murdered 
Duncan than he wishes the deed undone. 


QUESTION.—Is it possible to use the shortened form I’d for I should, as well as 
for I would and I had? 

ANSWER.— The contracted form J'd is never used for Z should (i) when should 
denotes obligation and is roughly equivalent in meaning to ought (e.g. It annoys 
me to have to receive callers when I should be attending to my correspondence), 
(ii) when it expresses the closely related idea of probability (Jf I catch the 3.30 
train I should be in London by six o'clock), (iii) when it occurs in conditional 
clauses to express a possibility (If I should be late, don’t wait for me). It is some- 
times used colloquially, however, when it is purely conditional, or what is 
sometimes called the future in the past. An example is to be found in Allan 
Monkhouse’s one-act play The Grand Cham's Diamond: ‘What 'ud you do, 
old lady, if I brought it (the diamond) "ome for your birthday?—I'd wear it, 
I suppose.’ Other examples: ‘If I saw a mouse, I'd scream’, ‘If there's time, 
I'd like to visit the Art Exhibition? In anything but very informal English, 
however, it is always best to use the full form should. 


QUESTION.—In William Morris's News from Nowhere Y find the following sentence: 
*We crossed the village road and we stood presently on a stone path which led 
up to the old house." What exactly is a stone path? Is it the same as a stony 
path, i.e. a path the surface of which is covered with stones a little bigger than 
ravel? 
ee stone path means a path laid with slabs of stone, just as a stone 
wall is a wall built with stone. Incidentally the kind of path you describe would 
not be called a ‘stony path’ but probably a gravel path. ‘A stony path’ would 
suggest that stones were protruding from the surface and were something of 
an inconvenience, since they made it very uneven and uncomfortable to walk on, 


QUESTION.—In a well-known passage from Scott’s Ivanhoe occurs the sentence 
‘How call you the sow when she is flayed, and drawn, and quartered, and hung 
up by the heels like a traitor?’ I believe it was an old barbarous custom that a 
traitor was drawn by four horses so that his body was torn into four parts, and 
thus quartered; but in a dictionary I find the phrase ‘hanged, drawn and 
quartered’. What exactly does it mean? I do not understand the order of the 
words. For the sow, judging from the quotation from Scott, hanging was the 
last stage of the process, but the phrase given by the dictionary would suggest 
that for the traitor it was the first. 
ANSWER.—There is a difference of meaning between hanged and hung up. The 
carcass of the animal was hung up on a hook from the ceiling, or in a butcher’s 
shop, after the animal had been killed. The traitor was hanged (i.e. put to death 
4 by hanging) and his body was then drawn (disembowelled) and cut into four 
parts (quartered). Hanging, drawing and quartering was a judicial punishment: 
if a traitor was put to death by the mob his body was sometimes suspended by 


the heels in a public place for the populace to see. Scott has obviously combined 
the two in his reference to the sow. 


QUESTION.—What is the meaning of the expression ‘Keeping up with the 
Joneses’? 
ANSWER.—The Joneses are an imaginary family, standing for one’s friends and 
neighbours. ‘Keeping up with the Joneses’ thus means striving not to be out- 
done socially by one’s friends and neighbours: if they have a car, we must have 
y a car; if they join a golf club, so must we, &c. 


l 
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QUESTION.—In An Outline of English Phonetics, sections 572, 690, 722, 788, 794, 


Professor Jones speaks of Partially voiceless sounds used initially or finally. 
1. Would it be correct to speak of weak-breathed sounds? 
2. Can the final off-glides of these sounds be called whispered? And the 


if they do, the result is inaudible, I have heard final | unvoiced, and slightly 
fricative, in some languages, but one can appreciate that m, in particular, if 
unvoiced finally with weak breath force, would simply not be noticed, and 
therefore does not get mentioned in books on phonetics, 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 


T. K. N. Menon and M, S. Patel. 236 i 
Depot, Baroda. Rs.4.50. pem Acharya x 


Tey larly (as evidenced by the 
and well-chosen bibliography of the Subject) and moderate in its died a 
controversies in which much heat has been engendered. 


Chapters 1 to 3 review and discuss the two sid 
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between General Intelligence and Language-learning ability is not high. They 


urge (and the policy has been largely accepted) that all should be given a chance. 


English should start for all at age eleven. 

} It is not clear how long all are to go on. A six-year course is mentioned, but 
there is no mention of earlier elimination of those patently unable to progress, 
nor of a split course (as in Germany) for those whose need and linguistic ability 
is greater, and for others who need or are able to learn less. 

It is sometimes forgotten that compulsory language study can act as a disas- 
trous social and economic filter. If Edison and Dalton had had to spend six 
years studying French we might still be using oil-lamps and be a generation 
back in Chemistry. In this modern world the craftsman and the scientist are 
vastly more important than the linguist: we must be very careful not to filter 
out any of them. Mere reading ability with only limited power of speech, or 
even no English at all, might be the prescription for some of these. 

Chapter 4 deals with the psychology of language-learning. Here we may 
regret the quotation of Dr Penfield's neurological theory that the infant brain 
is peculiarly absorptive of language. Place any adult under the age of thirty 
in the same circumstances, alone in a foreign environment with an urgent need 
to communicate, and he will ‘absorb’ the language far more efficiently and more 
quickly than an infant, as may be seen among the thousands of refugees and 
immigrants. In any case this is no useful parallel for the school, in which the 
learner is not alone, nor free to talk as much as he likes all day long and the 
environment is not foreign but merely a momentary and unrealistic linguistic 
interpolation into the environment of the mother-tongue. 

Chapter 5 reviews different methods of language-teaching—the Classical, the 
Direct Method, the Reading Method, the Structural Method (of which these 
writers are advocates). It is very pleasing to note the fairness and moderation 
with which these varieties of procedure are discussed: converts to the new are 
so often inclined to damn all else as heresies. At the same time one cannot but 
feel that in the history of language-teaching there has been too much swing of 
the pendulum and that merits of past methods have too often been lost in the 
process of getting rid of their defects. Even the much-despised Classical Trans- 
lation method had the merit that the pupil was supposed to do the work, and 
the voice of the teacher was less of an excessive interruption of the learning 
process. This subject is discussed in an article to be published in SHIKSHA in 
April; hence it need not be elaborated here. (It is a pleasure to see Gouin, 
on page 66, brought back from his undeserved oblivion.) 

Chapters 6 and 7 discuss principles and techniques of the Structural Method. 
Some of the structures, listed at the end, might be criticized as not very necessary 
as speech even in the fourth year, e.g., ‘See to it that he does’, ‘That he did is 
certain’, ‘Stop it, will you’. 

It is customary to require a Purely Oral beginning for the first few months or 
even half-year. It is gratifying to note that on page 64 the authors recognize 
the necessity of some intermittent writing to pull the class together and be a 
let-up for the teacher. He needs it in the Indian Hot Weather and Monsoon! 

Chapter 8 is ‘How to begin’. Here we feel that the authors tend to become 
rather unrealistic. The schools of Bombay and Baroda were always considerably 
better both in buildings and equipment than those in some other parts of India, 
yet even so one might doubt the practicability in a Mafassil High School of 
motion pictures, film strips, and puppet shows, while these last, together with 
paper-cutting and pasting into books and toy-making, tend to become inter- 
ruptors of the language-learning process and to change the English classroom 


td ginto a manual workshop or playroom. One learns to speak a language by 
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speaking, not by cutting up paper and making toys. Lessons of this type are 
useful for show-off in the Practical Examination in Training Colleges, but 
needlessly expensive and practically ineffective in the actual classroom. 

Chapter 10 deals with reading. The quotation of the much-misinterpreted 
paragraph from Kittson on page 79 (of the previous chapter) is to be regretted: 
‘Learning to speak a language is always by far the shortest road to learning to 
read it and to write it.” This has been misinterpreted as implying that the pupil 
should not, until a very late stage, read anything which he has not already 
learnt to say; whereas the ability to put together structures in the active use of 
the language is vastly more difficult than their mere interpretation and reading; 
hence Reading, the Hare, is kept back to the speed of the Tortoise. An oral 
introduction is certainly a necessary foundation for reading—a fact which West 
underemphasized—but after an adequate oral foundation has been laid in the 
first two years, Speech and Reading should (in the opinion of this reviewer) be 
completely divorced: their speed, vocabulary-size and selection, their treatment 
of structures are incompatible. We deprecate strongly these authors’ use of 
the term ‘Reading book’ or ‘Reader’ for the textbook used in teaching the active 
use of the language, as well as the ‘Reading passages’ in such a book where the 
passage is merely a basis for speech drill. In the advice for the use of such 

assages there is no mention of the importance of Looking Up at the teacher or 
at the class when reading aloud and speaking an ever increasing word- or phrase- 
group, or even consecutive sentences as a bridge between tied and free expression. 
We do not believe that reading aloud by school boys is an ‘art to give pleasure’ 
to anyone! With Looking Up it is one of the best and most effective ways of 
learning to speak. As an exercise in pronunciation it is rather ineffective: actual 
phonetic drill is perhaps better designed to deal with specific faults and diffi- 
culties. 

Chapter 12 deals with spelling. Surely after the initial stage prevention is 
better than an attempt to anticipate. Prepared dictation is valuable, but best 
of all is, in the case of every wrong spelling, ‘Why didn't you ask?” 

In Chapter 13 one detects some tendency to overemphasize the importance 
of correctness by an absolute standard. Intelligibility in an Indian phonetic 
scheme is enough for most. Those who need more may acquire it when the 
need is recognized. 

Chapter 15, Grammar, is sound and moderate, but in Chapter 17 on Audio- 
visual aids the writers seem to this reviewer to become rather unrealistic. How 
many ordinary schools can afford an epidiascope even if they have electricity? 

Chapter 18 deals with Tests and Examinations. Some of the suggested tests 
may prove useful, but the ultimate test is whether the learner can speak, write 
x read the language fast enough and correctly enough for it to be of any use 
to him. 

This is, on the whole, an excellent book and in its practical exposition of the 
Structural Method may do much good in the better-equipped and better-staffed 
schools; but until the method can be adapted to the limitations of the average 
school it will not become possible to modify the examination to measure the 
results; and until the examination is modified there can be little incentive tO 
adopt the method. 

We look forward to a second volume from these authors recording attempts 
to deal with this far larger, more difficult and more realistic problem. 


* * * * 


(The typography of this book is unworthy of its substance.) 
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AN ADVANCED ENGLISH READER. T. Walton. 220 pages 
Longmans Green. 1956. 9s. 


well-chosen reading material but also, through its exercises and suggestions, a 
sound and exact training in reading—in the sensitive and critically appreciative 
. reading of literature. There are six examples from Trollope, Arnoid, Maugham, 
Lawrence, Woolf, Meredith, with a thorough study of each Passage to indicate 
how the trained reader gets to work and Penetrates to the heart of a writer’s 
` thought and intention. The twenty-four passages that follow are taken from 
, twenty-two writers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries—from Dickens 
to Greene, and the questions on these train the reader to discover what the 
writer is saying and how he says it. This is exactly the book that every teacher 
of senior pupils in grammar schools and young undergraduates, if they are not 
. already doing this kind of work, should use. Foreign students who are taking 
English as a main degree subject will find this book most valuable. 


| Compiled for senior students, English and foreign, this book provides not only 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH IDIOMS. V. H. Collins. 258 pages. 
Longmans Green. 1957. 11s. 6d. 


Mr Collins’ books on words are well known. His collection of English idioms 
in frequent use today maintains the good standard of his earlier publications. 
In this production he gives us 1,015 idioms with explanations and comments, 
such as a note on the history of an idiom, the origin of another, comparisons 
with similar idioms, a literary reference, and so on. Not everyone will agree 
about some of his ‘shots’ at origins or about all of his labels of (S) for slang, for 
instance, ‘come a cropper’, ‘cocky’, ‘that’s his funeral’ are not marked as slang, 
whereas 'cock-a-hoop', *off colour' are marked (S) There is a good index. 
| Every ‘English’ library abroad and every foreign teacher of English should 
have a copy of this book. 


‘DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Arnold Leonhardi. 
167 pages. Verlag Lambert Lensing, Dortmund. 1958. 


he sub-title, ‘on Descriptive Principles’, does not clear up the obscurity of the 
main title, nor indicate the usefulness of the book. Certainly it is a dictionary— 
of some two to three thousand English words arranged in alphabetical order. 
ut it is in effect ‘a dictionary of English usage, with the grammatical function 
r category given in abbreviated form for each usage’. For instance, 
‘distress v. (tr): this cough — es me 
distress (+to-infin.): it — es me to see you unhappy 
be distressed at: | am — at the news 
be distressed (at + ing-form): I am — at Seeing you unhappy’. 
This dictionary is therefore akin to Pal 
iso is a dictionary of English usage, 
‘imilar also for each word and its vari 


ut, with no meanings Supplied. This should be a most helpful book for adult 
zarners of English and for all thos: i i 
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what that letter meant'; *her heart has'enlarged'; ‘four times five equal twenty’; 
"the cat equals the dog in size’; the escaped from.serving his time’; ‘I esteem - 
the invitation a great honour’. A handy book of this size that could be relied 
upon to supply the everyday usage of the commoner words would be so usefi be 
that a drastic re-editing of this dictionary would be a worthwhile undertaking. — 


LITTLE WOMEN. Louisa Alcott. Simplified by Michael West | 
and E. P. Hart. 143 pages. Longmans Green. 1957. 


This is yet another simplified supplementary reader in the New Method course © } 
for Stage 4. The vocabulary of this well-known classic has been simplified 
within the 1,400 word range with the addition of only thirty words beyond that 
range, which are given in the glossary. 


COMPREHENSION TESTS FOR FOURTH-YEAR JUNIORS 
Kenneth Anderson. 88 pages. G. Harrap. 1958. § 
This contains forty passages of prose selected from the work. 
Ainsworth, Marryat, R.L.S., Kingsley, Hawthorne, Ball 
The questions on each Passage are for the purpose of testi 
but in effect they will help to train pupils to read with skil] and 
The book is more than a collection of tests, and may be recommended 
pupils whose mother-tongue is English or who have been learning En lish 
more than about eight years. B 


GENERAL ENGLISH TESTS FOR FOURTH-YE 1 
Kenneth Anderson. 88 pages. G. Harrap. 1958. zB JUNIOR 


The book is a collection of forty tests, 
tions. It is intended for the top forms 


ACTIVITIES AND GAMES, rj | 
Macmillan. 1957. Dd R, Clarke, 119 pages 


Miss Clarke was formerly a distingui 
and did much valuable do AO ena ee 


Tica. Her book is 
n that has so ae been Produced to help teachers ie oe j e 
Hoe eg le, Imaginative lines, Part I " xs "a 
"5 and equipment, advice to teach y erran oea 
EE II is a four-year Scheme of activity Wo S za Study of movere 
xplanations and most admirable Variety, The delighttar fava er 
ing 
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